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The State Wharves: of San Francisco 


BY W. V. STAFFORD, President Board of State Harbor Commissioners 
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Alters the Whole Question 








The Six does alter the whole automobile 
question. 


It accomplishes previously impossible 
results in quietness, comfort, flexibility, 
hill-climbing, and economy. 


Money spent lavishly to perfect a car of 
four-cylinders can only add to the price 
you pay. It can never add that finishing 
touch of continuous power, which is found 
only in the Six. 


The Winton Six is high-grade in design, 
materials, workmanship, and classy finish. 


It is superior in the beauty of its per- 
formance. 








q@ “We had our first experience of the pleasure of owning an 
automobile witha........ Thirty, but this new proposition of 
six-cylinders alters the whole question. It is so finished, so rest- 
ful, so satisfying that it appeals to me through and through. | 
do indeed thank you for making so complete a car.” 

@ This letter from a lady in California tells a big story briefly. 


And supreme in low cost of upkeep. Its 
world’s record of 77 cents per 1000 miles is 
the direct result of its six-cylinders, its 
continuous power, and its beautiful oper- 
ation. 


The Winton Six has the only self-crank- 
ing motor. Air does it. No clock springs: 
no complicated mechanism. Just one sin- 
gle moving part. 


The 1911 48 H. P. Winton Six sells at 
$3000. To find its value compare it with 


cars that cost $4000 to $6000. 


Our catalog tells a plain, forceful, easily- 
understood story. Send coupon for copy. 





The Winton Motor Car. Company 
Licensed under Selden Patent 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
Branch Houses: Broadway and 7oth St., New York; Berkeley 
and Stanhope Sts., Boston; 246-248 No. Broad St., Philadelphia; 
209 N. Liberty St., Baltimore; Baum and Beatty Sts.; Pitts- 
burg; 738-740 Woodward Ave., Detroit; Michigan Ave. and 
13tn St., Chicago; 16-22 Eighth St. N., Minneapolis; ro0o Pike 
St., Seattle; 300 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco. 





The Winton Motor Car. Company 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send Winton Six literature to 
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THE STATE WHARVES OF SAN FRANCISCO: 
A LUCRATIVE PUBLIC PROPERTY 


BY W. V. STAFFORD 


President of the California Board of State Harbor Commissioners 





[t is not generally known that the entire waterfront of San Francisco, with the 
exception of two wharves in the southern part of the city, belonging respectively to 
the Union Iron Werks and to the Western Sugar Refining Company, is the property 
of the State of California. This includes wharves, seawall, ferry building, the 
streets skirting the waterfront, and a number of seawall lots, so-called, which are 
leased to private parties for terms of varying length. With the natural growth of 
the commerce of San Francisco it has been found that the present port facilities of 
the city are inadequate, even now. With the completion of the Panama Canal and 
the subsequent development of the world’s commerce in the Pacific Ocean,. still 
greater demands will be put upon this port. It has accordingly been found that an 
expenditure of nine million dollars ts necessary for harbor improvements in San 
Francisco to meet the demands of the present and of the near future. The Legisla- 
ture has authorized the issue of bonds to this amount, and the act providing for 
them is to be put before the voters of the State in November for ratification. 

In the following article, Mr. Stafford shows emphatically that this bond issue will 
be of great benefit to the State; that it will not cost the taxpayers a single cent, but 
will, on the contrary, provide an asset of great value, self-supporting, and ultimately, 
when the bonds are retired, returning such a revenue that San Francisco may be 
made a free port to the shipping of the world, with all that that implies in the way 
of greatly imcreased commerce for city, State and nation—TuHE Eprtor. 











T THE GENERAL election in merely the loaning of the State’s credit to 
November, the people of Cali- an institution that already far more than 
fornia will be called upon to rat- pays its own expenses, and, if present plans 
ify an act passed by the Legisla- are carried out, will eventually yield a 
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ture in March, 1909, providing for a bond 
issne of $9,000,000, the proceeds to be 
used for bettering the port facilities of 
San Francisco. It is my purpose to show, 
in what follows, that this bond issue, if 
approved, will not be a burden upon the 
taxpayers, but on the contrary will be 





large revenue to the State in actual money, 
and bring to the port of San Francisco and 
to the State a greatly increased commerce 
with the rest of the world. 

The act in question provides that the 
bonds, to the aggregate sum named, shall 
be devoted to the construction and better- 
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ment of wharves, piers, State railroad 
(the Belt Railroad, so-called), spurs and 
appurtenances generally, together with the 
necessary dredging and filling in connec- 
tion therewith, on the waterfront of San 
Francisco. 

It further provides for a sinking fund 
for the redemption of the bonds, which are 
to hear interest at the rate of four per cent 
per annum from the date of issue, and are 
to be payable at the office of the State 
Treasurer at the expiration of 74 years 


ere 
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Francisco, in addition to being unequal to 
the present demands put upon them by 
shipping, are, many.of them, of ancient 
type, of perishable construction, requiring 
large outlay for the constant repairs that 
must be made upon them. As rapidly as 
possible, these are being replaced by new 
structures of permanent character, of lat- 
est type and provided with the most ap- 
proved equipment for the comfortable and 
safe mooring of shipping and the rapid 
handling and secure storing of freight. It 





New Pier 34, a type of the new construction. 


from their date of issue. It is further pro- 
vided that each bond shall contain a clause 
stating that it is subject to redemption by 
lot after the year 1950. 

Ample provision is made for a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the bonds, and 
the revenues of the State properties, as 
Will be seen below, are ample for the pur- 
poge. 

At the present time the wharves of San 


is the purpose of the present Board of 
State Harbor Commissioners to improve 
and develop, to the extent of its financial 
ability, the port facilities of San Fran- 
cisco, along modern lines, until this port 
shall in this respect compare favorably 
with any. of the great seaports of the 
world, which it does not at this time. 

An examination of the financial re- 
sources of the State’s holdings along the 
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waterfront of San Francisco shows con- 
clusively that in them California has a 
property of remarkable ‘value. 

The regular sources of income of the 
Board of State Harbor Commissioners are 
rentals and leases of State property; 
charges for dockage and wharfage; tolls 
on freight handled over State property ; 
revenue of Belt Railroad; and various 
minor privileges, concessions, etc. Frem 
these is formed what is termed the San 
Francisco Harbor Improvement Fund. 

Ideas of the relative values of the dif- 
ferent sources of revenue named, and of 
the normal earning capacity of the State 
waterfront properties of San Francisco 
may be found by inspection of the tabular 
statement below: 


Summary of Receipts, 1909-1910. 


From dockage ............ $ 209,788.20 
BN: ME, h.hbs 4 0h se aees 343,307.39 
From wharfage ....:..... 7,184.73 
SD ONE oc Gb oa vee w eee 917,882.58 
From Belt Railroad ...... 132,228.00 


From miscellaneous (minor 
privileges and concessions, 





electric lighting, etc.)... 27,558.29 
_ Pr ares $1,637,949.19 
Less advance rents paid..... 598,839.40 





$1,042,109.79 
Add proportion of advance 
rents past due on August 





4, BUGS. erent aeaebonsss 19,540.00 
Add new leases in force Aug. 

FOE os. taken touewass 31,145.76 
Normal annual income at 

present time ........... $1,092,795.55 


Fixed Charges, 1909-1910. 
Administration . . $29,618.65 
Collection of reve- 

nue .......... 63,290.30 
Expense account. 43,822.83 
Cleaning wharves, 


bulkheads, 
streets, etc..... 34,989.56 
State tugs ...... 48,911.95 


Belt R. R.: main- 
tenance and op- 
eration 

Electric lighting. 

Upkeep of Union 
Depot and 


88,335.51 
32,548.34 
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Ferry House.. 42,209.14 





Legal _ expenses, 
furniture, etc.. 968.49 
- 384,694.77 
Net income .............$708,100.78 


That is to say, at the present time, Sep- 
tember, 1910, the earnings of the State 
properties on the waterfront of San Fran- 
cisco show a net profit of over $700,000 
per annum, which is available for new 
construction, repairs, and the sinking 
fund and interest on a bond issue. 

Recently, a committee, composed of Mr. 
Robert M. Swayne, Captain William Mat- 
son and myself, was appointed by the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco io 
make an exhaustive analysis of the State 
waterfront properties. The results were 
interesting. We reported to the club that 
while fifteen years ago, in 1895, the gross 
receipts of the State properties were 
$586,618.61, the present receipts show 
an increase of about 86 per cent over this 
sum. In view of the steadily increasing 
commerce of the port, it is not extrava- 
gant to anticipate a corresponding | in- 
crease in receipts during the next fifteen 
years. Highty-six per cent of $1,092,795, 
or using round numbers, say $1,100,000, 
is $946,000, which means that, if the 
same rate of increase be maintained, the 
gross revenue of the State properties in 
1925 will be $2,000,000. Assuming that 
the operating expenses will be 35 per cent 
of this, the remainder would be $1,300,000 
per annum available for new construc- 
tion, repairs and sinking fund and in- 
terest. : 

In 1904, a bond issue of two million 
dollars was authorized for the construction 
of seawall and its appurtenances. ‘These 
bonds have been sold, and nearly all the 
money has been expended in the construc- 
tion of seawaH and docks, commencing 
near the foot of King street north of the 
Channel and terminating at the foot of 
Harrison street. The last contract has 
been entered into, and the work will be 
completed before the end of the current 
year. The construction of a permanent 
concrete seawall along the lines laid down 
by the Federal Government carried with 
it the obligation of the construction of 
East street paralleling the bulkhead. 
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This, together with the creation of the 
seawall lots immediately behind the 
new seawall, called for .an enormous 
amount of fill, to be followed by 
street paving and railroad construction, 
giving facilities for direct connection be- 
tween ship and rail. In addition to the 
creation of an enormous street area, sea- 
wall lots have been and are being created 
aggregating in value very considerably 
over a million dollars, and the property 
is being leased for terminal facilities at 


Interior of steel shed,mew Pier 36. 


a good interest upon the valuation. 

Between the channel and the foot of 
Beale street there has already been ex- 
pended $53,865.62 in railroad construc- 
tion, and $60,612.68 in street paving, in- 
dependent of the money derived from the 
sale of bonds. To meet this large initial 
expenditure without peeps too hard up- 
on the regular réceipt8 of the Harbor Im- 
provement Fund, $165,109.40 rental on 
newly-created seawall lots has been col- 
lected in advance. 
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In addition to permanent concrete sea- 
wall and bulkhead from the foot of King 
street to the foot ef-Harrisan street, and 
from the south end of the Ferry Building 
to Mission street, there have been erected 
Piers 40, 38 and 36. 

These docks are of the most permanent 
type of construction, and are practically 
imperishable. Pier 40 was built at a cost 
of $303,200; Pier 38 at a cost of $288.- 
600; and Pier 36 at a cost of $366,950, 
the latter pier being of extraordinary 


pa 


width (201 feet), having all the machin- 
ery for the docking of our ferry boats in 
the center, with a commodious open dock 
on the south side and a large concrete 
shed on the north side, and is now giving 
service to all of the railroads for the ex- 
change of freight traffic by rail, bringing 
into close connection all of the transcon- 
tinental lines, six large docks and the 
warehouses that have rail connection in 
that section of the city. Some conception 
of the strength and magnitude of these 
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docks may be gathered from the fact that 
in their construction were used 6,076 tons 
of steel, 48,550 barrels of cement, 32,135 
cubic yards of crushed rock, and 21,667 
cubic yards of sand. 

Since March, 1907, there have been 
created immediately behind the new sea- 
wall, seawall lots 21, 22 and 23, contain- 
ing 200,996 square feet, valued at $1,026,- 
944. These lots have been leased for a 
period of twenty-five years to the trans- 
continental railroads for a rental aggre- 
gating $1,374,874.20. Lots Nos. 20, 19 
and 18, with a total area of 139,213 
square feet, and a value of $711,294, are 
now in process_ of formation, and can 
readily be rented or leased at the same 
rates. 

In other words, property with a total 
valuation of $1,738,238 has been actually 
created behind the seawall out of the 1904 
bond issue of $2,000,000. In addition, 
there has been .constructed a street area 
of 481,950 square feet, giving a commo- 
dious accommodation to and from _ the 
docks, as well as the seawall lots, and 
thoroughfare for belt railway _ service. 
While this street area is not revenue pro- 
ducing, it is of great value and improves 
the commerce of the port, and were it 
available for rental would have a value of 
$2,462,283. If the proposed bond issue 
shal] carry, a piece of seawall can be built 
from the south end of the present wall to 
a point where a bridge will be necessary 
to cross the channel. This wall should 
wing up the channel to Third street, pro- 
viding commodious docking berths on the 
north side of the channel, and making it 
possible to fill in about eight and one- 
half acres of new seawall property between 
Berry street and the channel. This piece 
of land would be worth nearly two million 
dollars. The completion of the seawall 
from Mission street to Spear street would 
complete the connection from ‘Taylor 
street south to the China Basin, restoring 
to the State the frontage of the China 
Basin, making possible the construction 
of a number of large docks along the 
property held by the Santa Fe under the 
China Basin lease. 

Probably for the first time in its his- 
tory, the Belt Railroad is now not only 
paying its own expenses, but is yielding 
a surplus revenue for the Harbor Im- 
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provement Fund. While its revenue for 
switching in 1908 was $113,565; in the 
year ending June 30, 1910, it was $132,- 
228. The road has been almost entirely 
rebuilt, a new locomotive purchased at a 
cost of $15,373, and over $50,000 spent 
in absolutely new construction at the 
southern portion of the waterfront, all out 
of the Belt Railroad’s own earnings. 

To show the really remarkable earning 
capacity of the State waterfront properties 
of San Francisco, attention may be called 
to many extraordinary financial demands 
that have been made upén the Harbor 
Commission. 

Up to June 30th, in addition to other 
expenses, there has been paid into the 
Seawall Sinking Fund $207,682.97 prin- 
cipal and $131,388.85 interest, a total of 
$339,071.82, towards the liquidation of 
the seawall bond issue of two million dol- 
lars. The monthly transfer now amounts 
to $10,995.81 principal and $6,666.65 in- 
terest. ‘There will be no further increase 
on the monthly payment of these bonds, 
as the entire issue has been sold, and the 
Harbor Commission is now paying on the 
full amount. 

This is in addition, it will be observed, 
to the monthly expense for the San Fran- 
cisco Depot Sinking Fund and interest 
charges. 

In 1903 the Legislature gave the Har- 
bor Commission authority to make im- 
provements by a method described as the 
deferred payment draft system, under 
which system improvements could be in- 
stalled by discounting the future. The 
present Harbor Commission inherited a 
deht of $246,270.24. This amount has 
been reduced to $13,774.56, the difference 
—or $232,495.68—having been paid off 
during the past three years out of the reve- 
nue, no more of this type of indebtedness 
having been incurred. 

When we consider that out of the reve- 
nue of the harbor, together with the $250,- 
000 borrowed immediately after the fire, 
during the past three years, the Ferry 
Building has been thoroughly renovated, 
East street has been newly paved from 
Taylor street to Lombard street, and re- 
paved from Lombard street to Folsom, 
the Belt Railroad has been entirely re- 
built and a large amount of new construc- 
tion to the south has been installed, East 
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street has been paved from the channel to 
a point north of Townsend street, a con- 
erete hulkhead has been constructed be- 
tween Piers 19 and 21, and one between 
the Ferry Building and Washington 
street, grain sheds have been constructed, 
Lombard street pier has been rebuilt, 
$150,000 of the borrowed money has been 
returned to the State, the deferred pay- 
mert drafts have been reduced by $232,- 
495, and these drafts practically elimi- 
nated, $339,071.82 has been paid toward 
the liquidation of the present seawall bond 
issue of two million dollars, a new con- 
erete office has been constructed for the 
Chief Wharfinger, and two new concrete 
office and depot buildings constructed for 
the river traffic on the bulkhead at the en- 
trance of Washington street pier, at a 
total cost of $1,961,368.29, while the re- 
pairs to the wooden construction have been 
kept fully up, it becomes manifest that 
the State waterfront properties of San 
Francisco constitute one of the most lu- 
crative possessions any community ever 
enjoyed. When all bonds are finally re- 
tired, the income from these properties 
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will fully suffice to pay all costs of ad- 
ministration, new construction and repair 


_from time to time, as needed, and prob- 


ably turn over an annual balance into the 
State Treasury, even after the port charges 
—such as dockage and tolls, now imposed 
on shipping—are abolished, and San 
Francisco made a free port, with admir- 
able facilities for shipping of every class 
and every flag. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, if 
Liverpool is about to spend $2,500,000 on 
a single dock; New York to have a bond 
issue of $100,000,000 for harbor improve- 
ments, and even such seaports as Sydney, 
N. 8S. W., Wellington, N. Z., and Mon- 
treal, Canada, find it wise to incur indebt- 
ednesses of $25,000,000, $9,000,000 and 
$12,000,000 respectively for harbor im- 
provements, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom, as well as of profit for San 
Francisco’s port facilities to be bettered 
to the extent of $9,000,000, especially 
when that sum will be repaid, not by the 
taxpayers, but by the people who use the 
property created and maintained by 
means of this money. 




















THE SEED OF .THE RED FLOWER 


BY MABEL H. WHARTON 


cracking, a great splintering 

and twisting, then a long-drawn 
moan that reverberated from aisle to aisle, 
as with a thundering roar, a giant pine 
crashed earthward. Staying it midway, 
the sturdy arms of a mothering oak 
reached out and held it fast. Nearer and 
nearer she clasped its twisted and torn 
branches as a tremor quivering through its 
length it settled into rest, and again all 
was still. For a moment it seemed that 
not a leaf stirred, so intense was the silence 
—then the soft patter of ‘tiny furred feet 
was heard, and one by one the round, bead- 
like eyes of the little creatures of the forest 
appeared. With heads perched on one side 
and cautious footsteps, they approached in 
awe, ard gazed on their fallen friend, but 
their fear stilled, and their wonder satis- 
fied, they soon scampered away to follow 
the interrupted trend of their little lives. 

A breeze sprang up among the tree-tops, 
a faint, whispering breeze that flitted from 
tree to tree, seeming to tell a message. 
Gradually it grew louder, and every tree 
and shrub took up the plaint, till like a 
great funeral chant it sounded through the 
forest aisles. The tall and stately pines 
bent low, the mighty branches of oaks were 
torn asunder, and the twisted gleam of the 
manzanita took on still more _ tortuous 
shapes as it braced itself to the fury of 
the storm. 

‘Two travelers, seeking refuge, neared 
the oak, and berkath her sheltering arms 
they also found peace. The afternoon 
shadows deepened; the wind quieted, and 
the travelers, stamping out the embers of 
their fire, took up their journey. 

The faint, drowsy chirrup of the birds 
came softly as they settled themselves for 
sleep; a few prowling creatures of the 
night stirred and started in search of 
prey; here and there a loosened cone 


HE VAST stillness of the forest 
] was broken. There was a harsh 





dropped, and broke the quiet as it rolled 
along the crispness of the dry needles; 
then all became still, still as the primeval 
twilight. 

At the foot of the oak there appeared a 
tiny red glow, like a bright blossom emerg- 
ing into bloom. It disappeared, and flut- 
tered into view a little further on. It took 
up a leaf, and turning it bright crimson, 
tossed it playfully into the air. Thereon it 
went secrctly, hesitatingly through the dry 
needles, halting now and again as if fear- 
ing detection. Coming to a dry cone, it 
wrapped it in joyous colors, and then en- 
ticingly flitted on, the cone loving the 
brightness loosened itself and followed, 
rolling gently down) the hillside after the 
sprite. It in turn now seemed to carry a 
fairy wand, and on everything that it 
touched a glory bloomed, but it was a 
blighting glory, and in its passing left 
desolation ard ashes. 

So, creeping silently, gayly as some wild 
thing that has been prisoned and now is 
free, it ran lightly on, inquisitively 
searching out remote nooks and cramnies. 
Night had settled over the forest, and 
though among the tree-tops all was dark 
and sombre, at their feet the red flower 
made merry, and shed a brightness in long 
lines like rows of advancing soldiers. Soon 
tiring of creeping silently, it grew bolder, 
and leaped to the- top of low-growing 
shrubs with a gay crackle, and from here 
to others and to others, not deigning to 
touch the earth again in. its mad flight. 
It gained the low-growing limbs of a res- 
inovs pine, and with a wild shriek surged 
to the top-most branch. Here the night 
wind, rising, caught it in its embrace, and 
carried it faster and faster from tree-top 
to tree-top with a wild, demoniac roar. 
Leng since it had ceased to play, and in- 
toxicated with freedom, it flung itself with 
relentless fury along its destroying path. 

At the first faint whisper, the birds had 
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wakened, and with shrill, frightened cries, 
had fluttered away in bewilderment, seek- 
ing a refuge from they knew not what. 
Among the ashes and needles, the four- 
footed denizens scurried, little knowinig or 
caring that beside them ran their bitterest 
foes. Sometimes in a lull, great crashes 
and roars could be heard as other forest 
monarchs joined their fallen comrade. 
The night wore on, and the forest 
writhed in throes of greatest agony. Alike 
were the grizzled giants and tender young 
saplings seared at a breath, and in their 
perishing, shrieks of anguish like prayers 
for mercy, were borne high on the wind 
to the heaven reflected blaze above. 
Suddenly there was an imperceptible 
pause, a hush, and then came surcease. A 
fairy patter was heard, and the heaven 
sent balsam fell upon the wounded. Soft- 
ly it fell at first, and then faster and faster, 
vanquishing the red flower which stopped 
midway with great gasps of agony, until 
finally it was routed, leaving only great 
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beacon lights in the forest like sentinel 
fires, where it fought its last fight with 
some giant tree. Gradually the wind 
calmed ; the rain cleared; and bright and 
cheery the dawn broke after the harrowing 
night, bringing with it peace, hope and the 
song of returning birds. On the grounk 
lay the mothering oak, and by her side her 
comrade of the years. Her great heart, 
eaten out by the fires of many summers, 
and the frosts of many winters, had broken 
at last, and she had fallen to the hillside, 
bearing to the long sleep the companion 
who had fought the great fight of life at 
her side. 

In the growing time of the coming year 
there sprang to life a new forest stronger, 
sturdier for the travail of the old. Majes- 
tically it lifted its head to the stars ever 
murmuring a chant of thankfulness for 
the gift of the red flower. Its seed once 
sowr had wrought the bitterest desolation, 
but in the final reaping had come regen- 
eration. 











THE MALAY KRISE 


BY C. ASHTON SMITH 


AHIB,” said the sword-dealer, “this 


blade, which came from far Singa- 
pore, has not its equal for sharp- 
ness in all Delhi.” 

He handed me the blade for inspection. 
It was a long krise, or Malay knife, with 
a curious boat-shaped hilt, and, as he had 
said, was very keen. 

“T bought it of Sidi Hassen, a Singa- 
pore dealer into whose possession it came 
at the sale of Sultan Sujah Ali’s weapons 
and effects after the Sultan’s capture by 
the British. Hast heard the tale, sahib? 
No? It runs thus: 


“Sujah Ali was the younger son of a 
great Sultan. There being little chance of 
his ever coming to the throne, he left his 
father’s dominions, and becoming a pirate, 
set out to carve for himself a name and an 
empire. ‘Though having at first but a few 
prahus (boats) and less than a hundred 
men, he made up this lack by his qualities 
of leadership, which brought him many 
victories, much plunder and considerable 
renown. His fame caused many men to 
join him, and his booty enabled him to 
build more prahus. Adding continually 
to his fleets, he soon swept the rivers of 
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the Peninsula, and then began to venture 
upon the sea. In a few years his ships 
were held in fear and respect by every 
Dutch merchantman or Chinese junk 
whose sails loomed above the waters of the 
China sea. _Inland he began to overrun 
the dominions of the other Sultans, con- 
quering, amongst others, that of his elder 
brother, who had succeeded to his father’s 
throne. Sujah Ali’s fame reached far, 
and its shadow lay upon many peoples. 

“Then the English came to the Penin- 
sula and built Singapore. Sujah Ali des- 
patched ships to prey upon their vessels, 
many of whom he succeeded in capturing. 
The English sent big ships after him, 
bearing many heavy guns and many armed 
men. 

The Sultan went to meet them in per- 
son, with the greater part of his fleet. It 
was a disastrous day for him. When the 
red sun sank into the sea, fully fifty of his 
best prahus, and thousands of his men, 
amongst whom he mourned several of his 
most noted captains, lay beneath the 
waters. He fled inland with the shattered 
remnant of his fleet. 

“The British resolved to crush him de- 
cisively, sent boats up the rivers, and in 
numerous hard-fought battles they sunk 
most of Sujah Ali’s remaining prahus, 
and cleared land and water of the infest- 
ing pirates. The Sultan himself, how- 
ever, they sought in vain. He had fled to 
a well-nigh inaccessible hiding-place—a 
small village deep in a network of creeks, 
swamps, and jungle-covered islands. Here 
he remained with a few fighting-men while 
the English hunted unsuccessfully for the 
narrow, winding entrances. 

“Amina, his favorite wife, was among 
those who had accompanied him to this 
refuge. She was passionately attached to 


the Sultan, and, although such was his 
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wish, had positively refused to be left be- 
hind. 

“There was a beautiful girl in the vil- 
lage, with whom Sujah Ali became infatu- 
ated. He finally married her, and she ex- 
ercised so great an influence over him that 
Amina, who had hitherto considered her- 
self first in her husband’s estimation, grew 
jealous. As time passed, and she perceived 
more clearly how complete was his infatua- 
tion, her jealousy grew more intense aad 
violent, and at last prompted her to leave 
the village secretly one night, and to go to 
the captain of a British vessel which had 
been cruising up and down the river for 
weeks, T'o this man, one Rankling Sahib, 
she revealed the secret of Sujah Ali’s hid- 
ing place. In thus betraying him, her de- 
sire was probably more for revenge upon 
her rival than upon the Sultan. 

*“‘Rankling Sahib, guided by Amina, 
passed at midnight through the network 
of creeks and jungles. He landed his 
crew and entered the village. The Ma- 
lays, taken completely by surprise, offered 
little or no resistance. Many awoke only 
to find themselves confronted by loaded 
rifles, and surrendered without opposition. 

“Sujah Ali, who had lain awake all 
evening wondering as to the cause of 
Amina’s absence, rushed out of his hut 
with half a score of his men, and made a 
futile attempt at escape. A desperate 
fight ensued, in which he used his krise, 
the same that thou seest, with deadly 
effect. ‘Two of the English he stretched 
dead, and a third he wounded severely. 

“Rankling Sahib had given orders that 
the Sultan be taken alive, if possible. 
Finally, wounded, weary and surrounded 
by his foes on all sides, the Sultan was 
made prisoner. And the next morning 
was taken down river to Singapore.” 

This is the krise you see on the wall. 








LIFE MEANS TO ME 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


Illustrated by George Coleman Dawson 


Life means to me my very Soul, 
My very soul and naught to stay; 
Life means to me of parts the whole— 
And with my soul the price I’d pay. 


Oh, seas that laugh and seas that weep, 
And seas of passion. never still, 

Forever washing sands that sleep— 
Yours is my instinct and my will. 


Life means to me the struggle dear, 
The egotism that is sweet, 
To take my own, not knowing fear, 
And master life beneath my feet. 
Oh, sea that gathers all to brood, 
Oh, sea that beats against the sky, 
Complete in yearning, mastery, mood— 
Yours teaches -me the perfect “1.” 

















Life-means to me my Soul Entire, 
The Flame etertial of itself ; 
My farthest dreams, my single fire 


Lit beyond creeds, conventions, delf. 


Myself the Fate, Myself the Hope, 
Myself the Question and the Creed, 

The Scheme in total for my scope— 
To live it alk T ask or need. 


To live myself the Perfect Thing, 
To make the most of all that’s here; 
To love and laugh and die with Spring 
Still in the blood that would not sere. 


To take my Heaven, face my Hell— 
The greater Hell is yet to lack; 
Destroy and rear—the code is well; 
Life at its best has been Attack. 


That is what is, the Game’s the Game 
To play for what I am not less; 

The Tame have-always been the Tame; 
Whose is the law that sets excess? 
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SETH. A SINGED CAT 


BY ADA E. FERRIS 


ing her stout figure before: the 

door. “You don’t disgrace 
your family and make yourself town talk 
by any such tomfoolery. It’s bad enough 
now. ‘If I’d let everybody know I expected 
a young man to marry me, and then he 
went and married somebody else, I would 
not want to show my face, let alone going 
to his wedding to show off my foolish- 
ness.” 

“You took pains to let every one know 
yourself,” Hetty Marsden flashed back in- 
dignantly. “You boasted of it more than 
I did. And I had a right to believe it. 
When he gave me this ring and said. 
Well, no matter what, but I did and I do 
yet. He has sent me wedding cards. 
Leonidas Armitage is to marry Grace El- 
don, but his cousin Lonny is Leonidas Ar- 
mitage too. Anyway, I am going to the 
wedding.” 

“Hetty Marsden, are you a natural-born 
fool? Everybody knows it’s Lee that’s to 
get married. Lonny’s been out West for 
months.” 

“There’s time enough for him to get 
back, isn’t there ?” 

“Well, of all fools, commend me to a 
girl in love,” Mrs. Markham snorted 
scornfully. “Nothing on earth’ll make 
her believe her young man isn’t an angel. 
What do you suppose Lee Armitage want- 
ed of you anyhow?” (conveniently forgei- 
ting how confidently she herself had 
boasted of her cousin’s brilliant prospects 
only a little while ago, rather to Lee’s dis- 
gust, Hetty suspected.) “You ain’t ac- 
complished, nor a genius, nor. an heiress ; 
not bad looking, maybe, but not so hand- 
some that a man need to lose his senses 
about you. Now, Grace Eldon is one of 
the big bugs. Lee Armitage isn’t going 
to throw himself away on a nobody when 
he can get the Hon. John Eldon’s daugh- 


0, YOU SHAN’T go one step,” 
N declared Mrs. Markham, plant- 


ter. And the best thing you can do is to 
take it quiet, say nothing and quit turn- 
ing up your nose at old Jed Price. You 
might do a deal worse. He’s got a good 
farm and money in bank, and better be 
an old man’s darling than a young man’s 
slave.” 

“I’m not selling myself for money just 
yet. And I’m going to Lee Armitage’s 
wedding. I won’t say he’s a scoundrel 
while there’s'a chance he isn’t. But if he 
is, I want to know it.” 

“What for? So’s you can faint dead 
away, or scream, or fly at him like a pan- 
ther, and make yourself town talk? You 
don’t stir one step, I tell you, Hetty 
Marsden.” 

“T will. I should go mad if I didn’t,” 
the girl cried. 

“Mad or not, you don’t stir. I ain’t 
going to be disgraced by no such foolish- 
ness. Goodness, what’s that?” whirlin 
around hastily, as a shuffling step cros 
the porch behind her. “Oh, it’s only 
Seth!” in relief that said plainer than ~ 
words it did not matter what Seth heard. 

“Just Seth,” agreed the newcomer, 
cheerily. “Miss Brown said to tell you 
she’d like that setting of eggs now, if 
*twas handy.” = - 

“Why, of course. I'll get it right away. 
Take a chair, won’t you?” 

She disappeared into the cellar. Hetty 
turned her flushed face to the window. 


Seth stood still with his child-like gaze ~ 


fixed on the ceiling. If you had been © 
shooting all the handsome-men in _ the 
country, Seth would have been perfectly 
safe. He was tall, but awkward and sham- 
bling. He had clear, kindly blue eyes, but 
the no-colored hair and brows, and thin, 
straggling beard gave him a faded, 
washed-out appearance. His clothes al- 
ways looked as if he had been sleeping in 
them. Not that he looked repulsive or 
loutish. He seemed just an awkward, 
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over-grown child, with all a child’s con- 
fident friendliness. 

“Got any errands over at Oldtown to- 
day?” he asked cheerily, before she could 
command her voice to speak. 

The wedding was at Oldtown. Hetty 
turned suddenly. 

“Are you going over? When?” 

“Soon as I can harness up, I reckon. 
Mis’ Brown, she wants some things. You 
might put on your hat and come along as 
wel! as not.” 

Had he overheard what they were say- 
ing? Not that it mattered in the least? 
Go? Of course she would. “Shall I come 
with you now?” 

“Why, I haven’t harnessed yet, you 
know. You get dressed and I'll drive 
around. You might meet me at the or- 
chard gate.” 

Nothing could have suited her better 
than to slip away unseen. Still, it was odd 
that Seth should have suggested so easy 
@ way. 

Half an hour later he drove up to the 
orchard gate where Hetty waited impa- 
tiently. Her eyes glowed, her cheeks were 
pink as her ribbons, and she had never 
looked prettier, or more dangerous. He 
seemed bubbling over with cheery good- 
nature and scraps of old song, but then 
Seth often sang over his work. 

‘Hello, Hetty! Sorry if I’ve kept you 
waiting, but there’s plenty of time. Pretty 
day, isn’t it? Fine for a ride.” 

“T thought you were going for Mr. 
Brown,” Hetty exclaimed suspiciously, as 
he helped her into the light spring wagon. 
“This is not his rig.” 

“Well, no. Turned out he’d lotted on 
using his this afternoon, so I got this one. 
It’s just as good.” 

“Seth Lorimer! Did you hear what 
Fanny and I were saying, and go and get 
this rig on purpose to take me over?” she 
demanded, hotly. 

“Sho, now, Hetty, you oughtn’t to 
blame a fellow for having ears. We was 
made that way and can’t help ourselves.” 

*“You—you scamp!” Hetty gasped. “If 
I didn’t want to go so desperately, I’d 
jump right out.” 

“Sho, now, would you? But, you see, 
when I heard that, I thought I’d go over 
myself. I never saw a wedding in church.” 
“Seth,” she demanded, suddenly, “do 
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you think it is Lee who is to be married 
to-day ?” 

She wouldn’t haye asked arly one else, 
but who cared what one said to Seth? His 
reply came very deliberately. 

“Well, now, you see, Hetty, I never did 
like Lee Armitage much. He never 
wasted any great civility on me, and none 
of the girls would look at another fellow 
while he was around. So I kinder hope 
it is. Miss Grace Eldon is rich and fine- 
Jooking, and all that, but I take it she’s 
just the kind of girl you’d like a fellow 
to marry if you had a grudge against 
him.” 

“None of the girls would look at you 
anyway, whether Lee was around or not,” 
Hetty flashed angrily. 

“Well, they never did, that’s a fact,” 
Seth admitted cheerfully. “They might 
have done worse, too. I’m getting along 
tolerable.” 

“You deserve to do well,” she said, hast- 
ily, ashamed of her ingratitude. ‘There 
never was any one so obliging as you, 
Seth. You deserve the nicest girl going, 
whoever she is. and I hope you may get 
her, but I—I can’t think of anything but 
—but Grace Eldon’s wedding to-day.” 


“Why, of course. Everybody’s wild 
about it,” cracking his whip gayly. “All 
sure it’s going to be Lee, too. I’m no 


judge, ’cause I don’t like him. But they 
all say so.” 

He whistled the “Rose of Allandale” 
twice through, not heeding her sternly 
compressed lips; then talked of his own 
affairs with the cheery confidence of a 
child. Hetty had always had a strong 
sympathy for him. Were.they not both 
orphans, poor and homeless, even though 
she found shelter under Cousin Fanny’s 
roof while Seth knocked about the coun- 
try, working for one and another? A cer- 
tain respect for his genuine kindness, too 
—but now her thoughts were elsewhere. 

“Goin’ to a wedding kinder makes a 
feller think of getting married himself, 
doesn’t it? Reckon I could if I wanted 
to—always supposing I could find a girl 
that would have me. Guess I could keep 
a wife. 

“Got a pretty good team now. ‘That 
bay colt Squire Jones gave me when it 
had the distemper so bad he thought it 
would never be worth anything, and 
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Lightfoot there I took on a bad debt. Man 
said he was too vicious to be trained! Not 
he; just a bit nervous and high-spirited, 
and they hadn’t patience enough to man- 
age him. Now they’re as ‘fine a team as 
anybody need have. But the best stroke 
of luck came the other day. What do you 
think, Hetty? I’ve taken the Rollins 
farm.” 

“It’s badly run down, but I suppose you 
can bring it up if anybody can,” Hetty 
said, absently. She was recalling how Lee 
Armitage slipped that ring on her finger 
and kissed her. Had he only been amus- 
ing himself with her fond credulity, or— 
her cheeks suddenly burned crimson as she 
remembered more than one attempt to 
take slight liberties which she had in- 
stinctively evaded. Had he meant worse 
than trifling? Oh, no, no! Surely he 
had loved her, though not enough to lose 
the chance of a more brilliant marriage. 
Oh, she hated him, the traitor! 

Seth snapped his whip, musically in- 
forming all listeners that he was “bound 
for the land of Canaan,” and between 
verses rambled on how Mr. Rollins, a re- 
tired city merchant, unused to the coun- 
try, had grown tired of his place after 
spending a small fortune in stocking it 
with rare plants and shrubs. “Didn’t 
have patience to wait for *em to grow; 
that’s the trouble,” Seth pronounced. “So 
now he’s let it go for half what it’s worth 
to anybody that’s got gumption. Some 
of *em ’1] die, but I’ll make most of ’em 
live.” 

Small doubt of that. Seth had a posi- 
tive genius for doctoring up sickly plants 
and animals, or mending broken articles 
as good as new—the magic of sympathy 
and patience. 

“Tell you what, Hetty, that place ‘Il 
be better than any gold mine. There’s 
money in gold mines—some of ’em, at 
least—but sho’, there’s a heap more com- 
fort in a good farm. It'll be one of the 
prettiest places in the State soon as things 
grow up—no end of bushes and flowers 
and fruits and berries such as nobody 
round here ever dreamed of. Folks ‘ll 
come miles to see it.” 

“Maybe, if they live; but everybody 
says they won’t. Mr. Rollins got lots of 
things that couldn’t grow here.” Hetty 
spoke absently, too wrapped in her own 


troubles to be sympathetic as usual. 

‘Sho, now, Hetty, don’t go to throw- 
ing cold water. They don’t all know every- 
thing, no more than Mr. Rollins. They'll 
live for me—most of ’em. You'll see.” 

No answer. She was recalling those 
vows of love which the tempting prospect 
of Miss Eldon’s wealth and social connec- 
tion had made void. Her lips had bravely 
protested disbelief, but her heart was sick 
with conviction. Seth cheerily resumed 
his hymn : 


“Together let us sweetly live, 
I’m bound for the land of Canaan.” 


“Mighty near town now. Don’t want to 
stop and prink somewheres, do you? Miss 
Grace would, I reckon.” 

“No,” said Hetty, shortly. Why should 
she care how she looked, since Lee was 
false? Seth surveyed her critically. 

“You don’t need to. Pretty as a pink, 
anyway. So here goes for church. My, 
look at all the fine rigs pouring in! ‘If 
you get there before I do, look out for me, 
I’m coming too.’ We'll have to take a 
back seat, I guess.” 

“That will be just as well. I only want 
to see the bride—the bride and groom,” 
Hetty gasped painfully. 

“Oh, we'll do that, slick as a whistle. 
Hello, talk about angels If here ain’t 
Lee Armitage himself! Want to speak to: 
him ?” 

Yes, Armitage himself, erect and hand- 
some, faultlessly attired, with a spray of 
orange blogsoms in his buttonhole and 
conscious pride in his air, unmistakably 
the hero of the day. Hetty’s last faint 
fluttering hope was drowned in a sudden 
swelling flood of wrath. “Let me out, 
Seth,” she gasped hoarsely. “Yes, I want 
to—to speak to him.” 

A thousand cutting speeches were trem- 
bling on her tongue. An Italian girl in 
such a passionate mood might have 
stabbed her false lover to the heart. But 
Seth turned up to the sidewalk, seeming 
blind to her reckless fury. “All right! 
Hello, Mr. Armitage; you’re wanted here 
a minute, if you please.” 

Lee Armitage paused with a flush of 
annoyance as he recognized Hetty and the 
danger signals in her burning cheeks and 
glittering eyes. No doubt he had felt 
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sure pride would keep her at home to-day. 
“Really, Seth, I haven’t a moment to spare 
now. Some other day, perhaps. Good- 
morning, Miss Marsden.” 

Hetty half arose, her heart-beats like 
muffled drums in her ears. “It is your 
wedding day?” she questioned, hoarsely. 

“Why, surely. Did you not receive a 
card?” Armitage said boldly. 

Blind with passion, Hetty was going to 
spring out, for what she hardly knew her- 
self, but Seth pushed her back and thrust 
the lines into her hands. “You hold the 
horses, Hetty. I'll tend to this.” He 
jumped out and caught the bridegroom’s 
shoulder as he was turning away. “Hold 
on Lee, you’re in too big a hurry. When 
you’ve courted and kissed a girl and made 
her think you meant marriage sure, you 
might at least give her a civil good-bye 
before you marry somebody else.” 

“Unhand me, you booby!” Lee demand- 
ed angrily, for the waiting groups along 
the street were looking on and grinning. 

“Sho, now, don’t fret; there’s plenty of 
time. Miss Grace hasn’t come yet. Mind 
your lines, Hetty. Don’t let that colt 
run away.” 

The colt certainly needed attention, if 
not so much as the girl. He seemed to 
feel the storm in the air. The bridegroom 
writhed angrily in the farmer’s strong 


“Are you crazy, you lout? Let me go, 
I say.” 

“Sure, soon as I’ve done with you,” 
Seth responded cheerily. “But you see, 
there’s one or two girls out our way that 
have a crow to pick with you. Not but 
that a fellow has a right to marry whom 
he pleases, always supposing the lady’s 
willing and there isn’t a prior claim, as 
the lawyers say. But when it’s courting 
. one girl in the orchard and kissing an- 
other behind the kitchen door and propos- 
ing to a third in the parlor all in the same 
day, so to speak, why, it’s likely to make 
trouble for a fellow when they get to com- 
paring notes, you see. And when they 
hear that he’s going to marry another 
young woman, why, that’s the time they 
begin comparing. (Look out for that colt, 
Hetty! So, boy, so!) So you see, Mr. 
Armitage, they’re just hopping. And I’m 
- to give you their compliments, and a little 
something to remember them by, seeing 
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it’s your wedding day.” 

And then the grinning crowd was edi- 
fied by seeing Seth snatch his whip and 
lay it briskly over the gay bridegroom’s 
shoulders. Hetty started up, but the terri- 
fied colt plunged so wildly it took all her 
strength to control him, and who could 
tell what she would have said or what 
caused her excitement? Seth paid no 
heed. He was doing his work with vigor 
and despatch, and the slight, dandified 
young bridegroom struggled in vain. Many 
voices were raised in protest, calling for 
help, for the police, but it takes a moment 
for a surprised crowd to rally its wits for 
action, and Seth made the most of that 
moment. ‘Then as the bride’s carriage 
drove up and her shriek was added to the 
tumult, some one mustered courage to 
seize the whip, commanding, ‘‘Stop that, 
you brute!” ° 

“All right, neighbor, just as you say,” 
Seth acquiesced with the same cheerful 
and childlike smile. “You'll remember 
the young ladies, Mr. Armitage. All 
right, ma’am, here he is,” to the terrified 
and wrathful bride. “Sorry to have kept 
you waiting, but we’ve finished our little 
business, and you’re welcome to him now.” 
He deposited the sadly ruffled bridegroom 
on her carriage step and returned to his 
own rig. 

Had this little scene occurred a little 
earlier there would probably have been no 
wedding that day. But to break off after 
the wedding dress is donned and the guests 
assembled—-impossible. 

Besides, Miss Eldon had not heard what 
Seth said, nor understood what it was all 
about.’ It was still possible for clever Lee 
to convince her that Seth was a haif-witted 
fellow, put up by some jealous rival to 
spoil their happiness, and since she could 
not stop and make inquiries without 
spreading the scandal hopelessly, she sac- 
rificed any lingering doubt to the neces- 
sity of appearing in church as if nothing 
had happened. No one thought to order 
Seth’s arrest, and he drove away, whistling 
cheerily. 

And Hetty dropped back in her seat, 
laughing, crying and scolding all in a 
breath. “You brute, you ought to be 
thrashed yourself! Poor Miss Eldon will 
never get over it. ‘You’re welcome to him 
now,’ indeed! Oh, if looks could kill, 








you wouldn’t be whistling like that! Poor 
Lee, he was nothing but a baby in your 
hands! Seth, stop that whistling, as if 
you had done something to be proud of! 
Seth, was it true about those other girls, 
or did you just make that up ?” 


“Come, haste to the wedding, ye friends 
and ye neighbors, 


The lovers their bliss can no longer 
delay!’ ” 
Seth warbled, then stopped ‘to say  re- 


proachfully, “Sho, now, Hetty, you don’t 
think I’d go tell what wa’n’t so, do you? 
You ain’t the only good-looking girl in 
the county. I’ve seen him kiss Katy 
O’Toole when he thought nobody was look- 
ing, and Mattie Henley was hopping mad 
when she first heard he was going to marry 
you. She thought he was sweet on her 
sure. He’s been having heaps of fun. 
Reckon Miss Grace better keep a sharp 
eye on him. Well, the colt’s about over 
his scare. What say, Hetty, shall we tie 
up and go in to the wedding?” 

“You cold-blooded wretch!” with a 
scream of hysterical laughter. “Go to 
the wedding now! They’d hang, draw and 
quarter you! No, sir, drive straight home, 
unless you’ve got some errands to do, and 
I don’t believe you have!” 

“Oh, I dunno. Seems to me I wanted 
something. Needn’t go in if you don’t 
care to, though. Say, you couldn’t tell a 
fellow just how Miss Grace was dressed, 
could you?” 

“As if I could notice then! 
you raving crazy to-day?” 

“Me? Why, no. What makes you 
think that? But, honest, I do feel as if 
something mighty nice was going to hap- 
pen. Do you reckon it’s catching, Hetty? 
Not that they looked so mighty happy, 
either,” he added innocently, and Hetty 
could hardly stifle another scream of hys- 
terical laughter. 

“Whatever i is the matter with you, Seth? 
You were never quite so aggravatingly in- 
nocent before. Don’t you know they could 
send you to prison for acting so? Or to 
the insane asylum ?” 

“Sho, now, could they? Oh, well, I 
reckon they won't think of it. They say 
a fellow does forget everything he ought 
to do on his wedding day.” He looked up 
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at the gray fog closing down over them. 
“Going to be a dull evening for their 
bridal tour, I guess. In a hurry to get 
home, Hetty ?” 

“Oh, no, do as many errands as you 
like,” she answered, drearily. She was in 
no haste to meet Cousin Fanny’s merciless 
comments. Still, what did it matter, since 
sooner or later she must meet them? 

And then the remembrance how Seth 
had handed the bridegroom over to his 
bride set her to laughing again. Who 
could be tragically miserable over any- 
thing so ridiculous? 

“That’s right,” Seth remarked content- 
edly. “Make a day of it while you're 
about it, say I. Won’t mind if I drive 
around by the court house, will your 
Longish road, but the prettiest one.’ 

It was Hetty’s favorite drive, but she 
only said wearily, “All right.” 

Seth seemed overflowing with fun that 
day. He kept her. laughing till the tears 
ran down her cheeks. One might have 
taken them for the happiest of couples. 
Not a house by the way, not a team they 
met, but called forth some droll comment 
in that grave, child-like air that might 
have convulsed one less hysterical than 
Hetty. 

“Oh, Seth, do stop,” she begged at last, 
through her tears. “You have missed your 
vocation. You ought to have been a cir- 
cus clown.” 

“Now, Hetty, you don’t really think I'd 
look pretty in a spotted rig riding a trick 
mule backwards, do you,” he protested, in 
a hurt tone; then stopped, thrust the lines 
into her hands and disappeared into the 
courthouse. 

Now Hetty had time to realize that for 
over an hour she had known certainly that 
her lover was false—and she had been 
laughing nearly all the time! Should 
she ever think of Lee Armitage again 
without seeing him struggling frantically 
in Seth’s strong arms or deposited igno-. 
minioualy on the carriage step? Would 
his bride ever forget? Oh, the horror in 
her face! 

Yes, the long, torturing uncertainty was 
over. She need no longer shut her eyes 
to facts, or loyally force herself to disbe- 
lieve her own convictions. Lee Armitage 
was false, and now he was married. She 
must forget that dream—and she could, 
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too, if only Cousin Fanny and the rest 
would not persist in talking, talking, and 
tearing open the wound. If they could 
only be as thoughtful as Seth, who never 
hurt one by harping on painful subjects ! 
“He’s no fool, if folks do think so,” she 
thought, now as often as before. “Tt isn’t 
a sure sign of idiocy to be good-natured 
and obliging and never to hurt people’s 
feelings.” 

Yes, she had always liked Seth, and he 
had shown her so many kindnesses. She 
wished he would come. She wanted to 
get away from all these staring eyes. He 
would not embarrass her by word or look. 
He never did. No, she was not heart- 
broken. She acknowledged to herself now 
that though his fine manners and brilliant 
eee had dazzled her, Lee Armitage 

imself had not been all she could have 
wished. While she thought he loved her 
she had shut her eyes to his too critical 
tastes and occasional arrogance, but now— 

“Seth was right; Miss Eldon is welcome 
to him now,” with a nervous laugh. 

Seth returned at last, smiling broadly 
despite the depressing: effect of the ever- 
thickening fog. “I’ve got the best joke 
of the season on those fellows, Hetty,” he 
chuckled, showing a legal-looking docu- 
ment. 

“What is it? You were long enough.” 

“Well, I couldn’t help it. Those smart 
clerks just want to tease-a fellow from the 
country. Nothing would do ’em but to 
sell me a marriage license! They reck- 
oned *twould plague me no end. You 
ought to seen their jaws drop when I 
snapped at the offer like it was the only 
thing in the world I did want.” 

“Seth Lorimer! You don’t mean to say 
that you’ve taken a marriage license ? What 
in the world do you expect to do with it?” 

‘Why, I don’t know,” Seth remarked 
Rccentiy. “What do folks generally do 
with ’em ?” 

“Oh, you goose! They give it to the 
minister that marries them, I gnppose. 
But you aren’t going to get married.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, deliber- 
ately. “y might. Some pretty big fools 
do get married, not meaning anything 
against Miss Eldon, you know. Reckon 
I could keep this for awhile in case I did 
want it, couldn’t I?” 


“Let me see it. Why, Seth Lorimer! 
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If you haven’t gone and got my name in! 
‘Granting Seth Lorimer and Hetty Mars- 
den permission to be married!’ My pa- 
tience !” 

“Well, they said they had to have the 
girl’s name,” Seth explained in an in- 
jured tone.” 

“They didn’t say they had to have mine, 
did they? Oh, let’s get home before you 
go stark, staring mad.” 

“Tt isn’t my fault, Hetty. They would 
not let me have the thing unless I told *em 
the name of the girl I wanted to marry.” 

“Well, couldn’t you have made up a 
name ? ‘Say Mary Smith or Jane Jones!” 

“But I don’t want to marry Mary Smith 
or Jane Jones,” Seth objected mildly, “So 
how could I say I did?” 

Hetty lifted startled eyes to his placid 
smile, colored and said hurriedly: “If 
you’ve done your errands, let’s be off for 
home.” 

“There’s one or two things I’d like down 
town if you ain’t afraid Mis’ Markham ’11 
be half crazy about you, eh?” 

Hetty shivered. “I wish I needn’t see 
Fan for a month. But there’s no use 
wishing. Poor folks oughtn’t to have any 
feelings.” 

“Sho, now, Hetty, think what a heap 
of comfort they’ d miss,” Seth expostulated 
cheerfully. Then chuckling : “T reckon 
our fine bride and groom can afford to 
have feelings, eh?” 

“Hetty broke into a hysterical laugh. 
“Oh, Seth, you never were so hard-hearted 
before. What has got into you to-day?” 

“Why, I thought you’d like it. I knew 
Mattie and Katy would.” 

Hetty flushed and gave him a searching 
glance. If it had been anybody but Seth! 
She remembered her own desperate mood. 


~ Could he have seen and resolved to keep 


her from making trouble for herself at 
any cost? Pshaw, it was only Seth’s way. 
And yet, she had fancied sometimes before 
that Seth’s simplicity was not so deep as 
some thought. It was too considerate, too 
kindly. She did not know. She wished 
she did. 

But meantime he was driving up town, 
cheerily informing the world that he was 
“hound for the land of Canaan,” while the 
fog closed around them, chill and depress- 
ing. And Hetty sat still, feeling herself 
a mere straw at the mercy of wind and 
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wave, wondering dully what would happen 
next. Was there anything pleasant and 
reliable in the world?—except, indeed, 
Seth’s bubbling good-humor and helpful- 
ness. 

“Say, Hetty, don’t you want to do some 
shopping, yourself? Reckon you come off 
without any money, being flustered so, but 
I’ve got mine, so it’s all the same. A new 
shawl, say? You’re shivering this min- 
ute.” 

“No, thank you. I’m not cold, only 
tired. Do your errands and let’s get home 
before pitch dark.” 

Seth fastened his horses and disap- 
peared into the fog, whistling cheerily, to 
return presently with a large warm shawl, 
which he wrapped carefully around the 
shivering girl. “Not a bit of use catching 
cold when the town’s full of warm 
clothes,” he said, when she protested. “I 
can keep it for the future Mrs. Lorimer, 
you know. Not saying but Mis’ Markham 
might make a first class nurse if you was 
sick abed to-morrow ” 

“Oh, Seth, don’t! I don’t want to think 
of how Fan will go on one minute before 
T must. And if you hear that I am down 
sick to-morrow, I want you to come over 
and kindly cut my throat.” 

“Sho! You don’t mean that now, Hetty. 
T say, why not visit a day or two with 
your Aunt Gaines, while you’re here?” 

“Yes, I might,” Hetty admitted, wear- 
ily. Aunt Gaines was a querulous martyr 
to imaginary ailments, and a visit to her 
was always more or less of an ordeal; still 
it was hetter than meeting Fan now. But 
when they drove up to her house, they 
found it closed and locked. She was out 
of town. 

“Never mind,” Hetty said, bravely, for 
now even Seth looked troubled. “I guess 
I can stand Fan somehow. Let’s_ get 
home. It’s ’most dark already.” 

Seth helped her in, then stood with one 
foot on the hub of the wheel, gravely re- 
garding her. The street was quite de- 
serted, the thick fog shut out everything. 
Dark, chill, dreary! Was life worth liv- 
ing, anyhow? But Seth seemed very 
keenly alive. 

“Tsay, 





Hetty,” he began slowly, 


“there’s one way you could snap your fin- 
gers at Mis’ 
license—a 


Markham. There’s that 


bran-span new marriage 
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license. It would be a pity to waste it, 
Hetty.” 

“Seth Lorrimer! Are you stark, star- 
ing mad! Do you think a girl gets mar- 
ried just for the sake of using up marriage 
licenses? I want.te go home.” 

“Well, now, that’s just what I want you 
to do. Mis’ Markham’s house ain’t no 
home for you. You know it ain’t. And 
there’s the Rollins place—my place— 
empty and waiting. Nobody to pester you 
or order you around. And here’s the 
license all ready. Now don’t it seem like 
what the parson calls a special Provi- 
dence ?” 

“Oh, you goose! As if I felt like being 
matried to-night! When all I want is a 
chance to lay down and—and cry.” 

“You -could cry at our house if you - 
wanted to, you know,” he suggested, so in- 
nocently that she broke into hysterical 
laughter again. 

“Oh, my patience! Does the fellow 
think girls get married just to have a 
place to cry in? Don’t talk nonsense, 
Seth.” 

“But, Hetty, what’s the use of being 
plagued to death when you could just as 
well be taking things easy in your own 
house? Now just you think it over. Of 
course, I ain’t like Lee Armitage. You 
wouldn’t have me now if I was.” 

“Oh, Seth, do be reasonable. I should 
want lots of time to think it over. Off- 
hand marriages do very well in stories, 
but real life is different.” 

“All right, think it over. That’s what 
I said. I’d have spoken sooner, but you 
wasn’t ready to listen,” and Seth turned 
to look over his harness, softly whistling, 
“Oh, Happy Day.” Hetty drew the shawl 
closer, shivering. Oh, why couldn’t other 
folks be as thoughtful and considerate as 
Seth?—folks who thought themselves so 
much smarter. Not that Seth was half as 
stupid as some said. When did he ever 
fail in anything he undertook? ‘Too free- 
handed to make money fast, but steady 
and hard-working; a great reader, too, 
who never failed to understand what he 
was about, however he might profess ig- 
norance of the commonest facts. 

Yes, surely Seth was a “singed cat, 
much better than he looked,” as the old 
folks said, for all his awkward slouch and 
airs of simplicity. And a girl might do 
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much worse than marry him. She wished 
she were his sister, secure in his protect- 
ing care, but 

He stood again with his foot on the hub, 
smiling at her through the deepening 
dusk. Such a cheery, kindly, reliable face! 
She had known Seth Lorimer all her life, 
but it seemed to her she had never seen 
him before. 

“Aren’t you going home to-night?” she 
demanded, impatiently, to break the spell. 
“Sure, just the minute you’ re ready.” 

“Tm ready and waiting now.’ 

“That’s good. We're off, then. Which 
preacher do you like best?” 

“What? 
come to your senses yet? I told you I 
must have time to think it over.” 

“All right, think,” Seth returned cheer- 
fully. He sprang in and drove slowly up 
the street, still humming “Oh, Happy 
Day.” But presently he stopped, chuckled, 
thrust the lines into her hands and disap- 
peared inio a brightly lighted store. 

She sat waiting what seemed a long, 
long time, haunted by recollections and 
foreboding till she could have screamed 
from pure nervousness. But when he did 
come she could scarcely believe her eyes. 
Who ever saw Seth holding himself 
proudly erect in a complete new suit of 
clothes, fine and well-fitting? But it was 
unmistakably Seth’s pleased, child-like 
smile. 

“Look nice, don’t they? Nine tailors 
to make a man, indeed! One’ll do pretty 
well at it, if he has any sort of a stick to 
work on. Wonder if the colts ll know me 
now,” he chuckled. 

“You’re getting mighty stylish all of a 
sudden.. You’ll never be able to pay for 
that place if you keep on spending money 
for shawls and clothes and 
Hetty protested. 

“Oh, well, a fellow has to be extrava- 
gant once in a while. *T'wouldn’t do for 
the owner of the Rollins place—no, it’s the 
Lorimer place now—to go around lookin’ 
like a tramp. I’ve got some left yet. Say, 
now, Hetty, don’t you think they look 
nice ?” 

“Nicer now than they will when you’ve 
driven home in this fog and done your 
chores, and got them all over mud and 
horsehair,” she retorted perversely. 

“That’s so. Why didn’t I think?” slap- 
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ping his knee smartly. “I’ve got to have 
an overcoat,” and back into the store he 
marched, to return soon in that garment. 
“Anything else I ought to get, Hetty?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“You ought to get home,” she answered 
as severely as she could. “When do you 
expect to get your supper?” 

“Oh, I reckon we'll find it waiting for 
us,” he responded cheerily, as he sprang 
in. “You see, Hetty, when a fellow has a 
bran-new marriage license in his pocket 
he feels as if he just had to have new 
clothes to match. Stands to reason a 
pretty girl don’t want to stand up with a 
fellow dressed like a scarecrow. And even 
if you said ‘No,’ I’d need ’em, ’cause then 
a fellow needs the moral support of good 
clothes to help him grin and bear it.” 

She wanted to rebuke his persistence, 
but this was too absurd. “Oh, Seth, you 
will make me laugh myself to death. Do 
let’s get home.” 

“Poor girl!” said Seth, dreamily re- 
garding the foggy darkness overhead. “She 
wants to get home and get to crying. The 
tears are just bubbling up, and she’s so 
busy laughing they can’t get out.” 

“I want some supper, you tormentor,” 
declared Hetty, with more impatience than 
strict candor. 

“That’s all right,” said Seth, content- 
edly. “I told Mrs. Rooney to have every- 
thing ready at seven, but keep it warm if 
we were a little late. She’s a prime cook, 
and I told her to have chicken pie and 
cake and all the fixin’s.” He turned up a 
side street, stopped his team, sprang down 
and turned to help Hetty out. “Here we 
are. Come on, missy.” 

“Where? What place is this?” looking 
confusedly around in the dark. 

“Brother Whitefield’s house. 
him best, don’t you?” 

“Brother Whitefield! Seth Lorimer, 
did I tell you to go to the minister’s ? 
Didn’t I tell you I wanted time to think 
of anything of that sort? I never said 
yes, nor anything like it.” 

“You never said no either, Hetty,” he 
protested innocently. “Didn’t I give you 
lots of time to think? And silence gives 
consent, you know. But I ain’t going to 
hurry you, if you want to think a while 
longer.” 

He folded his arms, looked up at the 
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sky and whistled “Happy Day,” again. 
Hetty began an angry protest, but broke 
off in hysterical laughter. It was too ab- 
surd. Seth whistled a moment longer, then 
remarked serenely, “Reckon Ill go in and 
tell the minister to get everything ready 
while you are thinking.” 

“Don’t you dare,” Hetty gasped, indig- 
nantly. 

“Now, Hetty, I don’t want to hurry you 
—but you’ve been saying all along that it 
was getting late. And Mrs. Rooney has 
that supper all ready for us—prime, too. 
So the sooner you make up your mind, you 
see, the sooner we'll be snug and cozy at 
home over our chicken pie.” 

“Oh, you—you unmitigated goose! How 
do you suppose I can think with you 
standing there like a cat watching a mouse 
hole? No, then, if you must have an 
answer right away. Now take me home.” 

“Now, Hetty, you haven’t thought good, 
or you wouldn’t say that,” he said, re- 
proachfully. “You know you ain’t fit to 
go home and let Mis’ Markham worry you 
haif to’death. What’s the use of walking 
right into a hornets’ nest when there’s a 
good house standing empty ?” 

“Seth Lorimer, do you mean to keep 
me sitting here in the cold fog all night?” 
she demanded, sharply. 

“Now, Hetty, I’m only waiting for you 
to make up your mind, and then we won’t 
lose another minute,” Seth protested in an 
injured tone. 

“Didn’t I tell you, ‘No,’ you provoking 
fellow ?” 

“But, you see, you didn’t think, Hetty. 
Now, s’pose I was to take that for an an- 
swer and take you to Mis’ Markham’s. 
You wouldn’t more’n get inside the door 
before she’d begin. She’s kinder riled 
and nervous about your slipping off and 
being gone so long, and she’s all wound up, 
and she won’t run down in one day. She 
won’t let you eat nor sleep nor cry in 
peace. Before bedtime you’ll be that flus- 
tered you could fly—and then I’d have 
to hitch up and come back to town and 
rout the minister up out of his nice warm 
bed. That ain’t no ladylike way to treat 
a man, Hetty.” 

“You scamp!” she gasped, between peals 
of laughter. “You go home and eat your 
chicken pie and sleep the sleep of the just. 
You’ve got me laughing so I don’t believe 
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I can stop to-night, no matter what Fan 
says.” 

“Of course, if you got your spunk up, 
you could stand it for awhile,” Seth ar- 
gued gravely. “Till you broke down. But 
then, you see, I’d have to nurse you up 
again—and take all that time from my 
work, and most likely I’d have to give Mis’ 
Markham a dusting down like I did Armi- 
tage, and I would hate to box a woman— 
my own cousin, too, soon as you’ve made 
up your mind. You see, Hetty, it’s going 
to make no end of trouble if you won’t 
hear to reason. And there’s our supper all 
smoking hot and waiting for us this min- 
ute.” 

“Seth Lorimer, have you been planning 
to force me to marry you ever since you 
heard what we were saying ?” 

“Why, I reckoned you’d want some sup- 
per,” Seth remarked innocently. “And 
[ thought I’d show you over the piace and 
see how you liked it. But you'll enjoy 
it better if you know it’s your own, won’t 
you ?” < 

“Oh, you It would serve you just 
right if I said ‘Yes.’ If I were a man 
you wouldn’t catch me trying to get a girl 
that was in love with another man.” 

“You ain’t in love with any other man,” 
said Seth calmly. “You wouldn’t take 
Lee Armitage now nohow, not if Miss El- 
don was ever so dead.” 

“Oh, you goose! If I should marry you 
I’d torment the life out of you, do you 
hear? I’d make fun of you and scold you 
and be cross as two sticks whenever any- 
thing went wrong.” 

“Oh, well, things don’t go wrong very 
often when a fellow is careful,” Seth ob- 
served philosophically. 

“And I wouldn’t mind you one bit. I’d 
boss you around and make you dress up 
every Sunday and have your hair cut, and 
carry yourself straight and be somebody, 
you provoking humbug.” 

“That suits me,” Seth agreed compla- 
cently. “I'll run for President whenever 
you say so. When a fellow gets the finest 
farm and the finest girl in the State, it’s 
time for him to spruce up. So we'll just 
walk in on Brother Whitefield.” 

He extended his arms to help her down. 
Hetty recoiled, then suddenly seized his 
big hand with both her cold ones. 

“Seth Lorimer, drop this nonsense, 
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You’re just putting it on, I know. Quit 
teasing and tell me the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God: Is this just a good-natured no- 
tion that you can doctor me up like a sick 
colt and I'l] do as well as anybody for a 
wife—— Is it just pity and good-nature 
and maybe a-little liking, or do you really 
and honestly love me? Tell me the truth.” 

Seth’s hands closed over the cold trem- 
bling fingers in a warm, tender clasp. “I’ve 
always loved you, Hetty,” he said simply. 
“T never wanted anybody else, and should 
not even if I had lost you.” 

Sudden tears filled Hetty’s eyes, and 
she let herself be drawn to his arms un- 
resistingly. “Oh, Seth, I’m so sorry. You 
deserve a better fate than to have to take 
the dregs. but there is nothing else. I’m 
tired and sick and sore-hearted and dis- 
gusted. Lee’s had all the first soft whis- 
pers and kisses and the moonlight walks 
listening to the mocking-bird, and all the 
romance and sweetness—and there’s noth- 
ing left for you but chilly fog and mud, 
and a girl that’s too nervous and upset to 
be any comfort to anybody.” 

“Sho, now, Hetty,” Seth answered 
soothingly, drawing the sobbing girl close 
to his heart. “You don’t think all the 
mocking birds are going to die and the 
moon to stop shining just because. we get 
married, do you? He’s only had the first 
little green windfalls. Too good for him, 
Til allow, but nothing like what we’re 
going to have by and bye when you get 
rested a bit.” 

“Well—maybe. But you’d better take 
me home now, Seth. It’s no night for a 
wedding, and I’m too stupid.” 

“?Course we’re going home, just as soon 


as Brother Whitefield can get his little. 


job done. Nobody’s going to worry you. 
Home’s the place for folks that feel dull 
and tired. You shall eat or sleep or cry or 
laugh just as you please.” 

“T know better. You won’t let me cry. 
I just expect you'll keep me laughing all 
night. Well, if nothing else will do, go 
ahead. If it don’t turn out as well as you 
expected, don’t blame me.” 


“That’s all right. But it will, you 
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know,” Seth answered confidently. 

So Brother Whitefield was called into 
his parlor and rejoiced by an utterly un- 
expected fee, after which they drove brisk- 
ly home through the fog. The tears were 
very near Hetty’s eyes, but who could real- 
ize misery, disappointment or mortifica- 
tion while Seth was in such high spirits. 
He had never been so full of droll stories, 
comic songs and brilliant anticipations. 
But there was not a word of the love mak- 
ing Hetty secretly dreaded, no reminder 
of his new claims, save the tender, protect- 
ing clasp that drew her tired head to rest 
against his shoulder. 

The Rollins place was brightly lighted 
up, and Mrs. Rooney was waiting them 
with broad smiles and a supper that was 
greatly to her credit. And Hetty found 
that she really relished it, to her own great 
surprise. Then Mrs. Rooney departed, 
carrying a well-filled basket to her own 
brood, and Seth went over to get Hetty’s 
things from Mrs. Markham, and inciden- 
tally to tell her the news. And for once 
that voluble lady was stricken speechless. 

“Is the girl gone stark, staring mad?” 
she managed to gasp at last. 

“No, I reckon I got her away time 
enough to prevent that,” Seth smiled in- 
nocently. “Tell you what, Mis’ Markham, 
she’s going to take a heap more comfort 
than Mis’ Lee Armitage—else I miss my 
guess.” 

And she has. There isn’t a blither, 
happier, prouder wife in the State than 
Hetty. And everybody says that marriage 
was just the making of Seth, which cer- 
tainly isn’t fair, for he is just the same 
cheery, kindly, helpful friend to everybody 
that he always was. But he isn’t a “singed 
cat” any more. Being a prosperous farmer, 
who holds his head well up and dresses ir- 
reproachably on occasion, no one thinks 
of calling him simple now. “You see,” 
he says, “folks think a good deal more of 
what you say if you say it in a broadcloth 
suit with a fat pocketbook in your hand. 
And that’s the only way to make folks 
hear to reason—to get ’em to think. Why, 
Hetty wouldn’t ever have married me if I 
hadn’t got her to think it out.” 











ISS MAYNARD.” “Present.” 


“Miss Howe.” “Present.” 
Miss Harris.” Pause and no 
response. 


“Miss Harris seems to be the Mrs.* Har- 
ris in this class,” said the professor, cut- 
tingly, whereat several girls exchanged 
glances or giggled appreciatively, and one 
on the back row next the empty seat whis- 
pered to her neighbor: 

“T thought she hadn’t noticed that,” and 
the other wrote back, “Don’t you believe 
i” 

But even the professor was seldom sar- 
castic in Angelica Harris’s presence. The 
junior had somehow hypnotized all Arden 
College community into a certain reluct- 
ant awe of her. Even the president, who 
had a better than purely academic per- 
spective, signaled her out, tentatively, and 
with a sort of uncertainty foreign to her 
usual methods. The seniors pretended, 
entirely unsuccessfully, to ignore her, and 
thereby did her the more honor. The 
freshmen and sophomores—freshmen once 
removed—were unreserved in their adora- 
tion and its manifestations. 

It was not long after the above men- 
tioned roll-call that Miss Slade, Professor 

* Poetic Literature, sent for Miss Harris 
“to account for her frequent absence from 
English XVIII,” the note read. 

Such an appointment was the sort of 
thing most to be dreaded at Arden Col- 
lege, and especially with Miss Slade. In 
this case, however, to speak truly, it was 
the professor’s knees that shook as the 
hour approached. To inquire if those of 
Angelica Harris did, also, would perhaps 
too much invade the atmosphere of mys- 
tery which surrounded them—or her. Dur- 
ing the interview, the professor was suc- 
cessful in extracting from her delinquent 
pupil a promise to attend her class ap- 
pointments more regularly, but her tone 
had been one of sorrowful reproach, and 
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Miss Slade had been ever so delicately re- 
minded that few indeed of the geniuses of 
the very English literature which she 
taught had been regular attendants at 
their college classes, that some of them 
had even been expelled—and afterwards 
honored by monuments in those very in- 
stitutions which had so cruelly failed to 
appreciate them. She also referred to 
page 32 of “Some College Memories,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whereupon he 
stated that his college professor did not 
know him by sight. Miss Slade saw her 
perplexing pupil depart with an inner 
thought of how grateful she would some 
day be to have taught her, and how she 
would even, perhaps, prepare a paper on 
her in the village woman’s club, before 
which she had already spoken. 

So, generally, was Angelica considered 
a genius. “A second Mrs. Browning,” she 
had been called, but she herself, when told 
cf this, said modestly, after a moment, 
“Oh, no, only a minor poet.” Angelica 
certainly had temperament. Even the 
casual visitors who were not apt to pick 
out the most prominent girls in the col- 
lege at first sight seldom failed to say, if 
she passed them in the corridors, “Who is 
that interesting girl?” The name usually 
only partially satisfied them. Angelica 
did very well, but Harris left the combi- 
nation something to be desired. But An- 
gelica’s pen name in the college magazine, 
“Angelica Lyly” was more successful. One 
thought vaguely of annunciations and 
similar Pre-Raphaelite mysteries, and of 
the Elizabethan whose name she had 
adopted. Her own style alternated be- 
tween these two models, and in her fre- 
quent contributions even the most moder- 
ate admitted great promise. A few seniors 
called this “cleverness,” and said that 
Mary Blake ought to be the ivy poet next 
year. But at the elections in May, An- 
gelica was chosen, although to the surprise 









of the tellers, with a small majority over 
Mary. “But that is just because Mary is 
the most popular girl in college,” was the 
verdict. 

Mary, indeed, was beloved in the way 
that only one with a simple nature “that 
thinks no evil” is loved. Angelica was 
with her more than with any other girl, al- 
though Mary was no more with Angelica 
than with many others. 

Mary had a way of always seeing the 
other person’s point of view; also of not 
caring for a thing that did not easily come 
to her. ‘Thus far, at least, in life, her love 
had always been returned, and her wants 
had been optimistically simple enough to 
have been fulfilled. Hers was the temper- 
ament to idealize what she had, and be 
happy. But in the matter of the ivy poem 
it is true that she was disappointed. She 
had not thought much about the position 
of class poet, but since her freshman June 
she had dreamed about the ivy poem. She 
had looked up to the girl who had given 
it that year, and she had lain awake in the 
June moonlight with the first conception 
of a new Ivy Poem strong upon her. She 
had never put anything upon paper, but 
the night after those class elections she 
awoke suddenly toward morning, trem- 
bling, and with the Ivy Poem full-born in 
her brain. With no thought of class offices 
and with no choice of action, indeed, she 
wrote it down, each line wrapped in mys- 
tery until it transferred itself to the 
paper. A couple of hundred lines in all, 
a classic ode in form, an idyl of youth in 
lyric spontaneity. After that she lay 
down again, trembling yet more, and 
knowing it still-born, since it might not 
live and be read. She never spoke of it 
then or afterward. 

When the following June came, it was 
whispered about—no one knew how the 
rumor started, for no one quite dared to 
broach the subject to Angelica, although 
several had promised to and balked on the 
brink—that Angelica had as yet done 
nothing on the Ivy Poem, the chief glory, 
with its accustomary attendant pageant, of 
Senior Week. It was, however, ascer- 


tained, to the helpless dismay of the class, 
that this year the pageant must be inde- 
pendent of the poem. Angelica had been 
especially solitary all the spring, scarcely 
seeing even Mary. 


But the mood became 
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her. Mary, who alone if any, might have 
thrown some light on the matter, was not 
questioned on a subject which might be 
considered a delicate one for her. 

More than once, indeed, Mary had tried 
to destroy her “Spirit of the Ivy,” but 
reading it for supposedly a farewell time, 
she was, as it were, maternally unable to 
do so. Its choruses were to her the girl- 
voices of all her class-mates, singing their 
own dreams of the future. The coolness 
and freshness of the waters and woods of 
her Alma Mater were in its rhythms, and 
it clung to her heart as the ampelopsis to 
college hall. 

One such time, in the early June, she 
had again taken it out. The song of the 
orioles nesting in a near branch, came in 
at the open window by her desk, and the 
fresh breeze of the lake rustled the pages. 
A knock came to her door, and she hurried 
down, with some alarm, to answer the 
long-distance telephone. When she re- 
turned, after a call, not meaning illness at 
home as she had for the moment feared, 
but only one more importunate young 
man, the few pages had entirely disap- 
peared. She glanced around the room, 
dazed, then hurried to the window. Below, 
the gardener, building a brush fire, was 
raking in some loose papers, and already 
setting fire to them. She started to call 
out, and then decided, with a feeling of 
accepting a decision, that it was too late. 
Strangely, she grew more contented, and 
so the time went on to Commencement. 

The moment for the reading of the Ivy 
Poem came. A stir went over all the au- 
dience. Angelica looked her part—the 
mystic incarnation of lyric youth. It was 
evident that she was trembling—she who, 
unlike others, was calmest before an audi- 


-ence. 
Musically, the poem was read. In its 
choruses were girl-voices, singing their 


own dreams of the future. The coolness 
and freshness of the waters and woods of 
their Alma Mater were in its rhythms, and 
it clung to the hearts of its listeners—as 
the ampelopsis to the college halls. 

Mary Blake stood transfixed. She did 
not tremble, but her eyes were full of 
vision, and many watched, but did not 
understand. The speaker did not turn in 
her direction, and some near Mary there- 
fore complained of not hearing. But Mary 








lost not a word. An unparalleled silence 
followed the reading. At that moment, 


every one present understood in some 
measure the meaning of inspiration. Then 
a great applause came. But Angelica had 
disappeared—she who always took grace- 
fully and quietly all the applause that so 
frequently came her way. Then the pa- 
geant began, and all the Commencement 
exercises following went on as they should, 
in many of which Mary Blake had parts, 
which she performed as she had rehearsed, 
yet so far as her own knowledge went, in 
a dream. But she did not speak’ to any 
one of the Ivy Poem, except in one case to 
assent when it was praised. To herself 





she whispered at intervals: “I am glad; I 
am very glad.” Her child had, after all, 
lived. 

She did not see Angelica again. The 
girl left early, and they did not chance to 
meet. Angelica never became famous, nor 
did she write, except as an editor in a 
household magazine, where she did hack 
work at a fair salary and with consider- 
able cleverness. She did not rank among 
the prominent Alumnae. Yet her life af- 
ter college was more useful than her un- 
dergraduate years. Mary Blake did no 
professional writing, but a well-known lit- 
tle book of “Tunes for Two Babies” bears 
her name. 














DAVID 


BY HERBERT HERON 


Singing, he roams the quiet hills of dawn, 
And makes a psalm of rapture to his God ; 





And comes upon the martial camp, that stirs 
Like some great beast awaking: and the voice 
Of Saul the King sornds on the echging rocks. 










Then prophecies of splendid things to be 

Hold him amazed; but through the mist of awe 
He sees a girl’s form, and the singing harp 

Is mute with love; the clangorous camp is gone; 
Forgotten is the crown of Israel: 

He only knows a face upraised to his, 

And eyes that yearn, and little trembling hands 
That let the lilies fall. 


O Shepherd-boy, my soul is bound in thine! 

I pass with thee among the troubled years, 

And feel thy joys and sorrows. I have strayed ; 
With Alberon beside the moving flocks, | 
And slept with love beneath the sleeping stars, aa 
And dared the tents of Saul ; my spirit hears 

The thunder of the battle, and the moan 

Of women: I have seen the mighty fallen, 

And I have raised their crowns upon my head; 

And Askelon has trembled at my woe, 

That only spoke a name. For I have set 

My heart into his heart, as it shall be 

On that night when the king calls to Michal 

Across the void of life, and never sound 

Answers his.cry, save the slow drip of blood 

Upon the harps of death. a 





























IS MOTHER died when he was 

born. His father and _ step- 

mother wished he had. So did 

the teachers at the public school 
that he brought disgrace on, when he 
could not play hookey. 

He often ran away from the place the 
law declared was his home. At fourteen 
he got away without being arrested, and 
returned, to cause his father extra exer- 
tion with the heavy black whip, kept for 
the purpose of making home interesting 
to the boy. 

After his escape from home, for seven 
years the boy drifted from place to place, 
worked hard, was kicked, cuffed and cheat- 
ed out of his earnings. However, the last 
four of the seven years he varied by kick- 
ing back, getting drunk and swaggering 
around the shameful resorts of the city. 
Then President McKinley called for vol- 
unteers to face Spain’s Mauser bullets. 
Of course, the pariah enlisted; mostly be- 


cause the fellow who worked with him did,- 


partly because there would be change and 
excitement, and ever so little because of 
that dumb feeling that used to stir with- 
in him when they sang “The Star Span- 
gled Banner” at school. That same feel- 
ing made an unknown ache come in his 
throat and fierce joy sweep over him 
when he first heard his regimental band 
playing patriotic airs, after he had been 
enlisted as Private Ad Smith. 

He went to Porto Rico, and when he 
had ceased to be a rooky, was sent to the 
Philippines. During his service there, he 
was more than once in the “mill,” but 
always for drunkenness. He was never 
“a coffee cooler,” and the most casual ob- 
server knew he was never an “orderly 
bucker.” No money could have hired him 
for an officer’s servant—in the language 
of the private, “a dog robber,” and no 
man in the army was less likely to be 
dubbed “a hospital beat.” So, it was 
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with a fairly good record that he was dis- 
charged and returned to the land of the 


free. This, and his fine athletic appear- 
ance (the hardening of his muscles was 
begun very early), induced a comrade to 
get him admitted to membership in “The 
Spanish American War Veterans.” They 
pinned the dull metal emblem of courage 
on his breast, and the. first love of his 
life blossomed like a rich, red rose in his 
heart. Yet the only expression of his 
holy love the pariah could give was: 

“If any guy pinches my wad—let ’er 
go. But de skate dat tries to lift dis pin 
’ull sure get hell wellered outen ‘im. 
See?” 

But there was no change in his way of 
living. He did not in the least know how 
to make a change if he had wished; and 
—he did not wish. Again he worked, 
drank, fought. His money, moistened by 
the sweat of the hardest labor, he flung to 
card-sharps who cheated him, to a vampire 
who picked his pockets while he slept. 
Money all gone? All right—back to the 
lumber camps or mines for more. 

One night there was an unusually up- 
roarious celebration on that street that 
people seek when they wish to celebrate. 
Ad was drunk. So were some fashionably- 
dressed young men whose early training 
and present positions left them without 


~Ad’s excuse for seeking that company. 


The whisky never stopped circulating; 
but Ad did. He crawled under the bed 
in a familiar room, took a last pull from 
a bottle, and for the time, his body lay 
dead. Perhaps his soul had never been 


alive. By and bye he roused, because the 


noise he had left down stairs seemed to 
have followed him. There was a trampling 
of feet in the room—a scream—an oath. 
Then the voice of a drunken woman fury, 
a man’s repeated, “Let go of me! Let go 
or [ll kill you!” A choked curse, then 
that awful cry that ended in a groan as 

















one fell on the bed, while one ran with 
flying steps down the back stair. Ad 
rolled from under the bed, pulled himself 
to his feet as the light, the crowd and a 
patrol wagon load of police came into the 
room. 

The vampire had been stabbed to death. 
Ad was in jail before he was sure he had 
not dreamed it all. The newspapers said 
he was a cowardly murderer. “That’s a 
lie,” said Ad, and thought no more about 
it. The police-told him to confess, or he 
would certainly hang. 

“Oh, J didn’t kill ’er; but I wouldn’t 
lay a buck on de judge’s not giving me de 
rope necktie; for de hardest lickin’ I ever 
took was fer anudder feller’s game.” 

After this statement he finished the jail 
dinner apportioned him, scraping his plate 
closer than any other inmate, and they 
were not a few. Next day a committee of 
the Spanish American W. V.’s came to the 
jail, read him out of their ranks, and tore 
the dull, copperish button from his coat 
lapel. He did not speak, and that night he 
did not eat. But the police had been in- 
vestigating the circumstances surrounding 
the murder. The hair in the clenched 
hand of the dead woman was soft and fine 
as Ad’s was rough and coarse. Ad’s knife 
was in his pocket—unstained. There 
were those who saw the man that left the 
room below, going upstairs with the vam- 
pire. Money began to find its way to 
those who did not ask for it. The Coro- 
ner had often accepted money, but never 
so much as he received for manipulating 
the jury that brought in the verdict ‘that 
the murdered woman came to her death 
“By some person or persons to us un- 
known.” 

No one else was arrested for the crime, 
but Ad was discharged. His sombre face 
did not lighten; he was unconsciously fin- 
gering a little, frayed spot on his coat 
front. As he stepped into the street, a 
legal-looking gentleman drew him aside, 
saying quietly: 

“You would better get out of the coun- 
try. If you get talking about this affair 
you will certainly be arrested again. I 
have orders to buy you a ticket to Manila, 
with some pocket money for you when you 


get there. Want to go?” 
“Sure,” Ad grunted; but his face 
twitched convulsively. He had won the 
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right to wear it there, and he was going 
back without it. He touched the torn 
place on his coat as a mother might stroke 
her dead baby’s pillow. 

He did not stop long in Manila. Too 
often he met men wearing that familiar 
button, the sight of which sent a sharp 
pain in his breast, just beneath that empty 
place on his coat. Then, too, the Manila 
bands seemed to be always playing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” He would start 
singing the words, then stop with a bewil- 
dered look on his strong animal face, his 
hand involuntarily seeking that rough 
place on his coat lapel. He left the city, 
first pronouncing this characteristic male- 
diction: “Ter hell wit’? de Star Spangled 
Banner. Ter hell wit? Meriky an’ her 
smart soldiers; an’ ter hell wit’ me if ever 
I bodder wit’? ’em nother minute. [’m 
tru wit’ de hull damn layout.” 

He settled on that isolated island, then 
almost unknown; now, forever occupying 
a place in history as the stage of a nation’s 
treachery. He lent his great strength and 
energy to building a reed hut for the head 
man whose old habitation had become un- . 
tenable. He did in one day what it would 
have taken the bolo men six days with 
half a dozen men laboring, to do. By this 
he won favor, shelter, a mat to sleep on, 
and an occasional dish of rice. He staid 
on, falling in with the native life. Na- 
logi, the head man, was not certain he was 
a spy, so did not tell him lies and lure 
him away on a false scent. He was equal- 
ly in doubt as to the Americano being only 
an innocent man, so did not kill him as 
he would but for the doubt. One thing 
the shrewd old leader at length knew was 
true; namely, that the fervency with 
which his guest cursed the Government, 
army, navy, and Stars and Stripes was 
born of a sincerity that could hardly be 
feigned. Ad had not long been with them 
before he knew there was some movement 
on foot, something secret, absorbing, all- 
engrossing, but known only to the lead- 
ing spirits of the village. He did not try 
to learn their secret. He did not in the 
least care what it was. 

No assumption of innocence is as con- 
vincing as the real thing. After a time 
Nalogi knew Ad was not aspy. But then, 
he had seen a few other Americanos who 
cursed their country and kept out of the 
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soldiers’ way. Americano Smith was 
strong as a buffalo, never sick, and also 
he knew about guns. Nalogi knew the 
rifle, but the great, black-mouthed can- 
non! He decided he needed Ad. So, af- 
ter weeks of leading up to the subject, he 
took his guest into the plot. 

“You hate the Americanos—the  sol- 
diers? Come with me, then, my brother. 
You shall yet be a king.” 

Ad followed him, muttering to himself, 


“He’s likely going to kill me for my au- 


tomatic and the little silver I’ve left; 
well, his heirs *ull git more fun outen ’em 
*n he will.” 

A tangle of vines removed, and they 
dropped through an opening that led into 
a large, well-timbered cellar. The native 
made a light, and as it flared up, stacks of 
rifles gleamed, and out of the darkness 
came the ominous shapes of shells, tor- 
pedoes, bombs, boxes of cartridges and a 
few grim-looking cannon. No relies of 
the days of Spain’s rule, but new, clean, 
and the latest models of destructiveness. 
Nalogi patted them fondly: “There are 
more guns coming to-night. MHeip us. 
You shall be a great generalissimo.” 

Then he told Ad—told him of a nation 
still bound by a sacred treaty of peace that 
was secretly landing immense stores of 
arms on every island in the Filipino group 
—taking natives to their country, in- 
structing them in the art of drilling sol- 
diers and returning them to train the 
islanders. 

“They are strengthening their navy, 
they are making firm their finance. They 
have spies in every place where floats the 
hated Striped Stars. We shall place bombs 
to tear up and scatter to the winds every 
Americano garrison on these islands. You 
will see khaki clad arms and legs, blown 
in pieces, hanging on the trees thick as 
cocoanuts. Our powerful ally has her 
warships coaled—manned. When the time 
arrives, their fleet makes an excuse to sail 
here. At the signal, every island will 
blaze into insurrection, while the war- 
ships bombard the ports. There will be 
not one Americano left, save you, and the 
few others who have thrown off the tyrant’s 
yoke and cast their lot with us.” 

The old bolo man was delighted at the 
enthusiastic interest of Smith. Really, 
Smith never before had asked so many 
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questions at one time, in his twenty-three 
years of life. That night, with a little 
company of nude natives, the ex-soldier 
stole down to the harbor, where a long, 
dark hulk, with lights covered, carefully 
lowered cannon after cannon into the 
Filipino boats and the natives toiled like 
horses to get them into the hidden cellar. 
When the last gun was stowed, some of 
the officers and men came ashore from the 
ships and brilliant promises were made to 
the natives, followed by inflammatory 
speeches. A Filipino who was present had 
an American flag which he slashed and 
tore. An officer from the ship flung it up- 
on the ground and trampled the torn 
thing under his feet. As they were leav- 
ing the hidden arsenal, unseen by the 
others, Ad snatched up the bedraggled 
bunting and hid it under his blouse. He 
lay on his mat under a tree, and brain 
cells he had never used suddenly vibrated 
to thought. 

“So dey’s a-goin’ to make an officer 0’ 
me, heh—wit’ all de buttons an’ badges 
on my swell uniform I want, heh? I 
reckon dey’s one button dey can’t give me 
—nor de right to wear it. Dey’s goin’ to 
give me a sword, is dey? An’ dey’ll blow 
up de boys an’ stamp on you, will dey?” 

He was smoothing the defaced flag, wip- 
ing the dust from it with his sleeve. 

“Dey’s goin’ to wipe ole Meriky off de 
slate, air dey? Oh, I guess not, Willie.” 

He wrapped the flag around his body, 
beneath his shirt; and the next night 
when it was quite dark, he tightened his 
cartridge belt, sharpened his knife, and 
with a bunch of bananas slung to his 
shoulder, stole away to reach the soldiers 
that he knew were one hundred miles away 


.to the northward. He had his compass 


and the stars for guides, and he was not 
molested, though he traveled all that 
night. Just before daybreak he stumbled 
on a native man and woman sleeping un- 
der a tree with their little child. He tried 
to glide away, but the man was on his 
feet. Ad heard a whirring sound as he 
sprang behind the trunk of a tree, a knife 
struck it, and Ad was covering the un- 
armed man with his gun, cocked. The 
man covered his face with his thin, dusky 
hands. But the woman sprang before 
him, holding her baby close, as she uttered 
piteous cries. Ad stared at the knife, 
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with the handle still quivering from the 
force with which its blade had been buried 
in the tree—then he glared at the couple, 
lowered the hammer of his automatic and 
bounded away. The pair from whom the 
death angel had turned aside, ran all that 
day to warn the natives that Nalogi’s 
Americano had escaped and must be slain 
though it cost the lives of half the island- 
ers. Nalogi and his trustiest men were 
now trailing the fugitive like bloodhounds 
on a fresh track. That night the man 
who was bearing the dread secret reached 
a shallow stream, and against a rather 
stiff current waded up it, all that night. 
When he left the stream he had come less 
than thirty miles from the village, and 
he was too tired to move another rod. He 
forced his way into an all but impene- 
trable thicket, and was asleep before the 
leaves beneath his head were still. He had 
chosen his course wisely. His pursuers 
were certain he would go down the stream 
and try to reach the sea. Only four men 
took the precaution of going up _ the 


stream. Of these, three turned back when 
they found no sign of their quarry. One 
man doggedly climbed toward the head of 


the stream. 

Ad woke, refreshed and hungry. He ate 
half his bananas, studied his compass and 
moved cautiously but at a telling pace still 
to the north. The timber was heavier now 
but there was less of the undergrowth, and 
each long, loping stride was taking him 
nearer the men to whom he could tell the 
treachery of a great nation—the sharp 
danger to America’s possessions—to Un- 
cle Sam’s boys. He had come to the brink 
of a steep descent, with slender trees 
bending till their tops almost touched the 
ground, and was plunging down the bank 
when the report of a rifle roared close 
behind him. The elbow of his left arm 
felt as though some one had struck it a 
fearful blow with a poker; it felt numb, 
with fiery thrills darting through it. With 
the sound of the gun, he gave a great leap 
down the bank, alighting on two of the 
bending saplings, their broad leaves com- 
pletely hiding him from the runner who, 
gun cocked, knife ready, dashed to the 
brink of the cut. Ad made a stealthy at- 
tempt to draw his gun. The light move- 
ment bent the tree he lay on, and the top 
stirred the tropical growth beneath. With 
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one spring the native was directly beneath 
him, glaring ferociously at the slightly 
swaying leaves at the bent tree’s top. His 
lips were drawn back, his head thrust for- 
ward, while his black eyes glittering with 
the thirst for slaughter, reminded Ad of 
a huge snake about to strike. 

With every muscle rigid, the hunted 
man held his breath and waited for his 
foe to move far enough so he could safely 
draw his gun. “Der-r-r-op—der-r-r-op.” 
The-drop and splash sounded in the Amer- 
icar’s ears loud as a drum. Ah, now he 
saw what it was. A rapid procession of 
big blood drops were chasing each other 
down his arm and dropping swiftly from 
his wrist with a “chuck” on a wide leaf 
below. ‘‘Gee, this won’t do!” Acting with 
the thought, he seized his knife in his un- 
injured hand and dropped like a plummet 
on the native’s back, just as he half turned 
at the sound, and so got the knife in his 
throat instead of in the neck, where it 
was aimed. He was dead with scarce a 
struggle. With his broken arm, the ex- 
soldier could not carry the dead man’s rifle 
—hbut he took his bolo knife and his pouch 
of rice and dried meat. Making a sling 
from his blouse for his wounded arm, he 
traveled in safety all the next day, and 
began to hope they had given up the chase. 
He did not realize that, while he alone was 
escaping with that awful secret, there 
could be no giving up the chase. He must 
be stopped. His feet were sore, his face 
scratched by cactus-like growths, and his 
wounded arm tortured him even while he 
slept the sleep of extreme fatigue. On 
the morning of the fourth day, he came 
out of a forest of giant ferns, and stopped, 
poised, ready to dash away at a stir in 
the hut that was but a few yards away. 

“Why be in fear, senor, I am quite, 
quite alone.” The woman who spoke was 
hidden by a flowering shrub, so near his 
side he could have touched her. She 
laughed at his violent start—and raised 
her voice as she again bade him enter and © 
have food and rest. He followed her to 
the hut, but with cocked gun and every 
sense alert. As she passed inside the hut, 
two men sprang out so suddenly that the 
Colt’s spoke only when a knife struck the 
corner of the American’s eye, cutting 
cleanly through the socket bone on the 
side nearest his temple. Then the auto- 
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matic barked in one continuous roar, and 
the two men lay one across the other, dead 
in the doorway. A heavy stone, with a 
blunt, polished edge, flung with all a wo- 
man’s strength, struck the victor a smash- 
ing blow in the ribs. He lurched to the 
door, the gun aimed at her head. She 
caught up a white hemp fibred cloth, and 
waved it at him as she fell on her knees, 
one hand extended toward him, the terror 
of death in her face. Thirty dreadful sec- 
onds he hesitated. Then the thought of 
the frightful conséquences to the United 
States if he failed to give the warning 
clutched his brain and dwarfed every 
other feeling. Again the sawed-off gun’s 
report crashed out, and the woman sprang 
to her feet—took a step toward him and 
fell dead. He picked up the white cloth, 
flung it over her face with the murmured: 

“T wuz nigh bein’ hung once for a 
woman I didn’t kill. Now I hev killed 
one; but yous ’ud a trowed me down if I’d 
a let yous go, an’ I’m hurt too bad to take 
any chances. Reckon you broke two 0’ 
my ribs wit? dat rock—durn you. But I 
must git outen here fore the sound o’ dem 
shots fetches yer relations, er I may hev to 
use some more cartridges.” 

Yet he was obliged to wait in the hut 
for some time to staunch the blood that 
poured from the cut in his head. He took 
eloth for bandages, and what food he 
found in the hut, though he felt so deathly 
sick it seemed to him that he should never 
again eat. 

“But I will,” he said, with a bulldog 
set of jaw and lips. 

“T’ll eat ’cause I’m goin’ to give Uncle 
Sam the tip, spite o’ the hull seven million 
0 ’em.” 


As he plunged desperately on, he knew - 


by the trees he was constantly bumping 
into that his left eye was totally blind, 
and before the other, strange lights—red, 
green and yellow, were flashing. When he 
lay down and drank from a little creek, 
he found he had no strength to rise. He 
bathed his head, soaked the bandage in the 
cool water and lay down with his shattered 
arm in the stream till the pain was 
benumbed, and he fell asleep. At the first 
gleam of dawn he sat up, and by will- 
power alone forced himself to carefully 
masticate and put in his stomach a rea- 
sonable amount of the food he carried. He 
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soon felt stronger, and again moved stead- 
ily on. Judging by the distance he had 
come, he knew he could not be more than 
forty miles from the fort. But to-day 
every step brought the sweat of agony. 
His broken ribs made it difficult to draw 
the long breaths necessary in his strenuous 
climbing. He was half delirious from the 
pain of the wound, in his eye; and his 
most intense longing was to find an axe 
and chop off the heavy, burning throbbing 
thing that had once been his arm. 

Just before dark, when his strength 
seemed ended and he was constantly put- 
ting his dry canteen to his blackened and 
cracked lips, a bullet knocked his hat off, 
and like a rat he dropped in the long, 
spicy wéeds and crawled forward. An- 
other shot plowed the calf of his leg, and 
one cut the rim from his ear. “Good pot 
shot,” he grunted, springing to his feet, 
just as a Mauser bullet shattered one side 
of his lower jaw, passing just above his 
tongue, knocking out three teeth as it 
passed out of the opposite cheek. 

Not a head showed and his assailants 
used smokeless powder. Excitement gave 
back to the wounded man his strength, 
and he ran like a hunted stag. Rifles 
roared and bullets cut the leaves from 
the trees; still he tore through the under- 
brush, blood streaming from his mouth, 
his eye constantly deceiving him as to the 
distance of objects. On—on—on—to 
gain time to find a hiding place—or a 
place where he had some chance to fight. 
With a shock, he yan squarely against a 
hut, dark and seemingly deserted. He 
staggered in, fell over a great pile of 
hemp, and swore savagely that this sick 
feeling with the roar of falling water in 
his ear was not death. He felt as if he 
were being whirled—dropped down 
through space. But he clenched his hand 
and gasped: 

“T won't die—till—I—+tell.” 

A light blazed in his face and a square, 
squat figured woman with a shock of un- 
kempt, black hair, bent over him. His 
cold fingers felt for the gun-trigger. She 
kicked the gun from his hand, and all the 
world went out with the light, for him, 
for a little time. He came back to con- 
sciousness, and the touch of a gentle hand 
bathing his wounds-with some sort of 
cooling, aromatic lotion, bandaging his 
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splintered jaw with a firm, tender touch. 
It was the woman of the squat figure and 
tously black hair. Next day, and for three 
days more the rain fell in torrents. He 
stayed with the woman, who nursed and 
fed him as though he had been her own. 
When the savage, desperate men who 
sought his life came to the hut, which 
was often, he lay hidden under a great 
pile of hemp fibre on which the woman 
worked. And they never dreamed she 


was not as anxious for his death as they.. 


“Why do yous be so good to me,” he 
questioned when they were alone. “May- 
be yous like Mericans?” 

“No, I hate the Americanos, their sol- 
diers. I hate them. They killed my hus- 
band. It was a long, cruel chase; but they 
never gave up, never let him rest; they 
got him at last. After that, they shot my 
son, those tiger soldiers. He was all 
torn across him; but he crawled here. I 
went out and carefully covered the blood 
marks, as I did for you the night you 
came; came hunted, wounded, suffering, 
as he was. I could not let them get you, 
it would be like giving my boy to those 
soldiers. You are an Americano. Per- 
haps I should have killed you; but I 
think if my boy had crept, wounded to 
some white woman’s door she would have 
hidden and cared for him as I have for 
you.” 

When the rain ceased, he would be go- 
ing on. She begged him to stay—at least 
for a week. She told him it was almost 
certain death to go out, that every leaf 
would be shaken to find him. He knew 
she spoke the truth, but he dared not 
think what changes might sweep over the 
islands in that week. A mist rose in his 
eyes as he bade his benefactress good-bye. 
The woman wept, till she raised her eyes 
to his face, swollen into a grotesque cari- 
cature of humanity. Then, being a woman, 
she laughed hysterically, and he went out 
chuckling. 

He moved slowly, listening, crouching, 
but always moving on. The following 
morning he was very weak and sore, but 
with a growing confidence; for he knew 
he had almost reached the river, and be- 
yond it was safety. He heard the ripple 
of the water—then the well-known song 
of a bullet, the crack of rifles, a bullet tore 
across his shoulder,’ and once more he 
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tried to run. But on the high bank above 
the river a rock rolled under his feet and 
he pitched forward, rocks rolling before 
him, bounding behind him—then a sheer 
drop, and when he struck he knew his leg 
was broken. He rolled into the river, a 
projecting root hid his head—the little 
bank he lay on keeping him safe from the 
deeper stream, and there he spent the 
night. In the morning he got upon the 
bank, tore the flag he wore round him into 
the vitally necessary bandages, and bun- 
gled tortuously through his surgeon’s 
work. His broken jaw made it impossi- 
ble to take nourishment, save the deli- 
cious gruel with which the woman had 
filled his canteen. This he drank, and 
clenching his hand, he shook his fist at 
fate, growling hoarsely. -““Think ye’ve 
done me, don’t yeh? Goin’ teh blow up — 
the boys and tramp on Ole Glory, ain’t ye. 
Well, yeh everlasting’ly can’t do it. 
Smash my arms an’ laigs—blind me, shoot 
my head off—but ye’ll never Kill me till 
I’ve showed de trick. You’ve done fer me 
all right, all right—but yeh can’t stop 
me.” 

Somehow he crossed the river. Only the 
God that sees and the dying men who have 
performed such miracles of desperate 
courage know how; but he crossed it. Late 
in the afternoon of the next day, a detach- 
ment of soldiers sighted a strange object. 
It was a half-naked man, on one hand and 
one knee, with one arm dangling and one 
leg trailing behind him. A blood-soaked 
American flag bound his héad, and a 
piece of it covered a wound in his shoul- 
der. The sun beat pitilessly on his naked 
back, and he was so weak he was obliged 
to stop every few feet; but he started 
again, each time with desperate energy, 
and always headed toward the fort. At 
the sound of their approach, he blinked 
in their direction with his one eye that 
was swollen nearly shut, then rose to his 
knee and drew his gun. As they chal- 
lenged him in lusty Yankee voices, he 
dropped the gun and waved a tatter of his 
bloody flag with a rasping, cracked : 

“Hurrah !” : 


He lay quietly in the tent. He had told 
his story to an officer, then to several offi- 


cers. He had not questioned Nalogi for 
nothing, and his information was very ex- 
act. He knew now that a score of horse- 
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men were galloping madly, with secret 
’ messages. He knew the wireless was call- 
ing our nearest battleships, knew rocket 
signals were flashing in the tropical skies, 
that a cable message had been sent that 
would throw the capital of the United 
States into fierce activity. 

He wanted no food, but oh, he was so 
thirsty! A sergeant sat by his bunk, 
moistening his lips with water. 

“Tt’s hotter *n a furnace,” the pariah 
panted drowsily. 

The sergeant laid his finger on the all 
but pulseless wrist, then stole from the 
tent, to return with several men, one of 
whom wore shoulder straps. Ad started 
up, pushing the bandage from his eye to 
find the sight had returned. The officer 
took his hand as he spoke softly: 

“Smith, can you hear me?” 

The uninjured hand gave the military 
salute. 

“Sure, sir, I can hear, but I guess I’m 
*bout passin’ in my checks.” 

_“T hope not, boy. For you have saved 
thousands of lives, your countrymen’s 
lives. By your desperate courage you have 
given our country the time to prepare for 
a war which we have blindly, criminally, 
refused to see was imminent. Some of 
the soldiers—regulars now, but volun- 
teers in 1898—want te come in and see 
the bravest hero that ever gave his life 
for his country.” 

The soldiers crowded round him, un- 
consciously saluting. He smiled and 

stammered out: 








pas 


“Am—am I that, sir—a hero?” ‘Then 
as he saw the well-remembered cross on a 
young soldier’s coat, the last tears he was 
ever to shed rose to the eyes, too weak to 
drive them back. With quivering lip he 
said faintly: 

“Colonel, am I fit to have—me—button 
back—dey took it offen me.” 

Without a word, the young private took 
off his S. A. V. button and handed it to 
the officer, who pinned it above the faintly 
fluttering heart. 

“Every S. A. Veteran will. feel honored 

to know you wore this,” he said. 
- A light of joy triumphant flooded the 
dying eyes. He patted, smoothed the but- 
ton, then pressed it with sudden passion 
close against him. Again the Colonel 
spoke : 

“Have you some message—some last 
word you would like to leave?” 

His lips moved almost imperceptibly, 
the words inaudible, as his fingers stiffened 
on the emblem on his breast. Again his 
lips moved. 

“Can’t some of you tell what he is try- 
ing to say?” 

The young private knelt and held his 
ear close to the white lips. 

“What is he saying?” They all whis- 
pered the question together. 

The soldier held his breath to listen, 
then he said in a hushed voice: 

“He is saying: 


“‘And the star-spangled banner, 
In triumph shall wave.’ ” 











CALIFORNIA 


BY OMA DAVIES 


Sunrise on poppy fields, 
The wild bird’s call, 


Sun-rest on flaming wave, 


Fairest of all! 
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THE AMAZING OF LUCKY DUST 


BY J. WALTER BAIRD 


OUR BLASTING, warping 
years in a Southern peniten- 
tiary for manslaughter; a half- 
hundred “gun-fights” in hot- 

blooded regions from the Argentine Re- 
public to Alaska; bitter enemies over this 
entire stretch of country waiting for the 
“drop,” and then, finally, crowned with 
the glory of a “price upon his head”— 
these were the mild agencies which had 
slowly transformed and molded Sallow 
Hanks. 

Whatever the original thing may have 
been. is doubtful, but the yellow-skinned, 
lean-jawed, menacing presence, agile as 
a tiger, and with greasy eyes that never 
rested, which dominated Lucky Dust, was 
a thing so deadly definite that old hands 
forgot to draw at the critical moment, but 
stood with dropped chins and “took 
water.” 

‘“Ugly”—that was the word, and, when 
it was applied to Sallow Hanks, it carried 
with it the withering sibilance of a death- 
rattle and the wailing of lonesome pines 
over bleak graves. 

Red Mulvy, all-round bad-man, “looked 
after” Lucky Dust before Hanks came, but 
one day, as he swaggered before the bar in 
the Great Jupiter, a yellow-visaged 
stranger confronted him and spoke a soft 
insult full into his teeth. Then, while a 
pair of eyes held him so nerveless that 
hand and arm refused to obey, a long, thin 
yellow hand slapped his face once, twice, 
thrice, as he stood, blinking apprehensive- 
ly, the saliva running from the corners of 
his loose lips. Thus came about the fall of 
Red Mulvy and the sudden rise of Sallow 
Hanks. 

A few there were, however, who de- 
manded “fire-works.” There was a stub- 
born Dutch butcher, who thought he 
could shoot, a wiry little Mexican of des- 
perate courage, and a “cow-puncher” with 
a reputation—but all of them woefully 


slow, as their graves subsequently bore 
witness. 

After these misinformed unfortunates 

had been set right, and the populace of 
Lucky Dust had given dry-lipped appro- 
val of Sallow Hanks, that gentleman 
called a meeting in the public square, and 
there gave such a lightning-flash exhibi- 
tion of gun-play, from known and un- 
known angles, and of such superhuman 
accuracy, that Lucky Dust crawled home 
on its belly eating dirt by way of obei- 
sance. Surreptitiously the citizens gazed 
at the graves of the Mexican and his two 
companions, and marveled upon the fool- 
ishness of mortals. Thus did Sallow 
Hanks become king of Lucky Dust. 
_ For a time matters went on smoothly 
and quietly, except for an occasional dance 
given for the especial delectation of the 
king—a dance, by the way, in which the 
dancer found himself “keeping time, time, 
time, in a sort of pistol rhyme”—the pis- 
tol being deftly manipulated by His Maj- 
esty himself. 

But this sort of thing could not last. 
Into the domain of Sallow Hanks came 
invading monarchs, who desired to try out 
his prowess. Hanks disposed of each suc- 
cessive invader as fast as he appeared, re- 
ceiving nothing more serious than a flesh- 
wound in his arm, but these encounters, 
drawing heavily upon his nerve force, 
made him peevish and fretful. 

Understanding his mood, Lucky Dust, 
having known bad-men before, walked 
wide when it passed him, and purred as 
soothingly as apprehension would permit, 
but each day the movements of the des- 
perado grew more restlessly alert. 

“There’ll shore be hell some fine day 
in this part of Arizony ef Saller ain’t let 
alone,” said the proprietor of the Great 
Jupiter, one Loredo Pete. “They ain’t 
any of ’em kin stan’ it. A man kain’t 
pike the whole world, he shore kain’t—at 
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least not when half of it’s busy ambushin’ 
*m. ‘There’ll be a gent arrive some day a 
tenth of a second too soon for Saller, and 
then Lucky Dust ’1l begin a new dynasty.” 

Loredo Pete spoke prophecy, so far as 
the end was concerned, but he was “some 
shy” as to the manner of the accomplish- 
ment. ‘The favored gent was not a fierce 
man-killer from the border. He was just 
tremulous, soulful Brother Larwell, tem- 
perance evangelist, from as far east as 
Boston. 

Columbus could not have been a more 
amazing spectacle to the natives of San 
Salvador than was the Reverend Kent 
Larwell to the populace of Lucky Dust. 
Tall, thin and with a waist like a woman, 
white of face, black of garb and meek of 
voice, he moved down the one principal 
street, a thing in the midst of Lucky Dust 
and yet afar off. Even his mild, well- 
mannered sneeze was a curiosity, and his 
brow represented the culture of genera- 
tions. Lucky Dust fell into line as he 


passed, and followed silently. 
Sallow Hanks, noting the commotion, 
gave a few crisp instructions to certain 


bystanders, looked furtively about for 
lurking confederates, and prepared to 
“drop” his man. But when the man ap- 
proached, scholarly face turning doubt- 
fully upon his long neck, earnest hands 
gripping his Bible piously, all the tiger 
went out of Sallow Hanks at once, and 
left him laughing nervously. 

“Why, good morning, Rev., how—do— 
you—do,” the bully cried, catching the 
long, beautiful nose of the temperance 
man, and lifting it up, down, and sidewise 
by four distinct motions. “Lookin’ over 
the future flock ?” 

“Sir!” bleated the startled evangelist, 
“sir !—you-——” 

“Well, maybe I does, but don’t you start 
to say it, or you’ll probably say most of it 
on t’other side. Sabe?” 

The discomfited minister gasped some- 
thing into the black muzzle of the big 
Colt’s that had appeared suddenly close 
to his face. The bad-man nodded approv- 
ingly and laughed softly. 

“Honor bright, now, Jasper; what did 
y come fer—health er mazuma? Er was 
it jist the charm of the West that brung 

eP? 

“T came,” gasped the trembling Lar- 
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well, “to—to—organize a temperance so- 
ciety—I’m about my Master’s business— 
saving men.” 

“Savin’ men!’ The hell ye are, 
who’s to save you—Saltpeter ?” 

The laugh that followed this sally was 
Lucky Dust’s undoing. Somewhere in the 
vicious, sordid being of Sallow Hanks 
lurked an element of fair play. The laugh- 
ter of Lucky Dust grated upon these sen- 
sibilities. ‘The bad-man made a resolu- 
tion. 

“So you aim to run booze out of Lucky 
Dust—is that it?” The tone was one of 
extreme politeness, and Larwell, fearing 
some further discomfiture, stood silent, 
looking apprehensively at his tormentor. 

The sight so amused Lucky Dust that it 
laughed again, of which the bully took due 
note. 

“T said you was aimin’ to run booze out 
of this land o’ promise? I’m askin’ in the 
best faith in the world, Mr. Larwell. Kin 
I git a rise out of ye?” 

“Oh, yes, yes—that’s—that’s it, Mr.— 
Mr.——” 

“Mr. S. Hanks,” said the desperado, 
smiling broadly. “Jist one more question, 
Mr. Temperance-man—if you’ll be so 
kind ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, Mr. S., M-Mr. 
Hanks, I should say. G-Go right on!” 
gasped the agitated minister. 

“T was jist a-goin’ to remark that you 
kain’t do the job so well so long as the 
tap rooms is left runnin’, kin you, now?” 

“N—no; n—not so well,” agreed the 
temperance man. 

“Then you take this little piece of ord- 
nance and come with me.” He held ou. 
a murderous revolver of giant size to the 
evangelist, who was far too frightened to 
refuse. Had not Lucky Dust sensed 


and 


‘calamity ahead, it must have been tre- 


mendously amused, for the minister 
grasped the weapon gingerly about the 
middle, like a billet of wood which he was 
about to lay upon the iire. 

But Lucky Dust was sober-faced, and 
with reason. Striding into the Great 
Jupiter, Sallow Hank gave his orders. 

“Got to close ’er up, Pete. This gent 
here’s come to work temperance, and he 
kain’t do it agin such opposition as yours. 
Close ’er right now and save funeral ex- 


penses.” 
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The proprietor of the Great Jupiter 
was thunderstruck, but he had _ sense 
enough to obey. Strict obedience to the 
mandate of such men as Hanks had been 
good policy upon more than one occasion. 
Silently he wiped off the top of the bar, 
and moved over to draw down the blinds. 

“Leave *em up, Pete—I may want to 
look in occasionally,” commanded the bad- 
man, moving out of the place in the rear 
of a crowd of disgruntled patrons. 

“Oh, all right, Mr. Hanks,” said the 
proprietor, “jist as you say.” He closed 
the door and locked it, but in so doing, 
managed to send a murderous look in the 
direction of the meek-faced evangelist. 
The evangelist saw the look and trembled. 

From the Great Jupiter, the bad-man 
and his protege went to two other smaller 
places in Lucky Dust, and to the single 
drug store, at each of which Hanks gave 
his orders, which were promptly obeyed. 

“T allows nothing stronger in Lucky 
Dust than pink-tea er warm water with a 
small squeeze of lemon in it. I'll test my 
new guns on the first gent I finds breakin’ 
the rule. Lucky Dust may be shy on some 


things, but she’s whole-souled when it 
comes to temperance reform. From this 
on, Lucky Dust is dry.” 

With a fair field and no impeding ele- 
ments, Larwell began his work. And cer- 


tainly his attendance was encouraging. 
Having no place in which to loaf, and 
fearing the mighty displeasure of Sallow 
Hanks, Lucky Dust attended to a man, 
with a goodly sprinkling of its women— 
such as they were. Night after night the 
town-hall was filled to capacity limit by 
the denizens of Lucky Dust, and night af- 
ter night, the evangelist, weak voice rising 
to a thin plaint, exhorted them that they 
might see the evils which come in the train 
of strong drink. 

At first the audience sat sullen and 
silent, but as the days went by, and the 
“lid” was not removed, the nightly gath- 
erings became more and more restless and 
hard to control. Insubordination was, at 
last, so thinly veiled that Sallow Hanks 
was compelled to take his seat upon the 
rostrum, which had been temporarily in- 
stalled, and, gun in hand, maintain order 
while the temperance-man talked. But 
the shifting and shuffling went on, and 
now and then mutterings sounded from re- 
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mote parts of the hall. Once, a woman, 
relying upon her sex as a safeguard, 
laughed jeeringly, in the midst of the fer- 
vent discourse. Sallow Hanks leaped to 
his feet with so murderous a gleam in his 
eyes, as he faced the woman, that she was 
awed into silence, and the crowd became 
deeply respectful for a time. 

A pledge was produced, and silently, 
sullenly, and with many shame-faced 
glances, the citizens of Lucky Dust went 
forward and scrawled their names at its 
foot, receiving in return for this chirog- 
raphy a little snip of pale blue ribbon. 
Cherokee Lilly, who had been duly in- 
stalled as a sort of secretary-treasurer, 
gave out the ribbons, accompanying each 
with a diabolical wink. The wink did 
much toward salving the chafed spirits 
of the converts and injected into the high- 
strung atmosphere the saving grace of 
humor. 

But the moral strain was too great. 
Lucky Dust feared Sallow Hanks as it 
feared a rattler—it respected his nerve, 
and admired his audacity, but it clung te- 
naciously to what it regarded as its “per- 
sonal privileges.” Sometime in the mid- 
dle of the night, Loredo Pete crept into 
his place, and took a deep draught. When 
he emerged, he brought with him a quart 
of his best “stuff,” bottled in bond and 
twenty years old. Reversing the rule laid 
down by the first ancestor, he gave the bot- 
tle to Cherokee Lilly, the inconsequential 
secretary-treasurer, with strict injunction 
that she drink sparingly of it and then 
eat something to “kill” her breath. The 
Lilly readily promised. 

The following night, when the temper- 
ance society assembled, the secretary 
seemed somewhat at fault upon several oc- 
casions, and did some things which caused 
Sallow Hanks to watch her sharply. But 
the meeting passed along without incident 
until the temperance man called for some- 
thing for the good of the society. There 
was a dead silence for a moment, and then 
the Lilly arose with a lurch, and stood 
swaying breezily beside her table. 

“Hehm! Sheciety needshs a dhrink,” 
the lady stated. “Hehr’s shomething fer 
zh good of zeh_ sheciety. Whoopee-e! 
Everybody dhrink !” 

From the depths of her capacious half- 
breed bosom she drew the gift of Loredo 
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Pete, and raised it to her lips. 

“Bully fer Lilly!” some one shouted, 
and then a providential blast from the 
open window mercifully snuffed out the 
light. 

Some breaches of discipline and de- 
corum are so glaring that propriety is 
palsied for the time being, and defers ret- 
tribution. Propriety, represented by Sal- 
low Hanks, was in this condition by the 
time the light was relighted. By its fitful 
gleam, the secretary-treasurer was ob- 
served to be absent, as was likewise Loredo 
Pete. Otherwise the society seemed inno- 
cently intact. All eyes were riveted upon 
the boss of Lucky Dust, and not a few 
hands crept nervously near to revolver 
butts, that speed might be facilitated in 
ease wholesale and promiscuous firing be- 
gan suddenly. But nothing of the sort 
happened. Quietly, almost languidly, the 
desperado reached across the table and 
grasped the bottle which the absconding 
secretary-treasurer had left behind her in 
her flight, and shook it slightly. The liquor 
within sloshed ever so softly, yet Lucky 
Dust, straining its ears in parched inten- 


sity, heard it and sighed. The next move 
of Sallow Hanks was to remove the cork 
and smell it thoughtfully. Then he sniffed 
at the open throat of the bottle. 

“Smells like Pete’s brand o’ -goods— 


let’s see.” He tipped the big bottle and 
took rather more than a sample swallow. 
Again Lucky Dust sighed, and stirred un- 
easily. The temperance-evangelist gazed 
at Sallow Hanks in pained surprise, and 
the look, while it galled that gentleman, 
put him upon the defensive. In a spirit 
of bravado he again sampled the bottle. 
“Nothin’ like certainty, parson,” he said, 
apologetically. “I means to square with. 
the gent as has dared to break the rules. 
Now, suspicion pints to Pete, but I wants 
to be shore this edge-water come from his 
place. Perhaps, Brother Larwell, you 
could——_” 

“Oh, no—no—no!”- gasped the temper- 
ance man, as Sallow Hanks extended the 
bottle towards him. “Perhaps the label—” 

“Nope, that don’t tell nothin’—it’s the 
taste I must be guided by.” The desper- 
ado again sampled the bottle, and seemed 
about convinced, but, upon _ second 
thought, decided not to risk his first judg- 
ment without further evidence. Smack! 
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Smack! “It shore does taste like Pete’s 
goods.” 

The temperance-man mildly expostu- 
lated, and murmured something about “a 
bad example.” Sallow Hanks was on his 
dignity at once. 

“Now, look here, parson, you go on 
with your sermon and don’t interrupt the 
court.” He laid a hand significantly upon 
one of his big guns, and looked at the 
evangelist in an ugly fashion for a 
moment. ‘The temperance-man plunged 
frantically into his discourse. 

“Strong drink,” said he, “has desolated 
more homes, made more wives husbandless 
and more children fatherless than war and 
pestilence combined. It has brought sor- 
row and ruin and desolation and want and 
misery and rags and rottenness and alms- 
houses and prison-pens in its wake!” The 
evangelist in his fear and nervousness 
leaped all bounds and hit straight from the 
shoulder. “Nobody but a brute would 
drink it, nobody but a man lost to all 
sense of decency and moral cleanliness 
would drink it, nobody but a man steeped 
in the filth of damnable dissipation and a 
slave——” 

The cold ring of a revolver muzzle 
poked him in the cheek, a rough hand 
clutched his shoulder and turned him 
round. The frightened man started ner- 
vously, his oratory dying upon his white 
lips. Sallow Hanks stood close to him, 
one of his big revolvers trained full upon 
him. There was that look in the bad- 
man’s eyes that meant murder, and the 
evangelist, unused as he was to the ways 
of bad-men, knew it, as did every other 
man and woman in the hall. 

For a full minute they stood thus, Sal- 
low Hanks, eyes a-glitter, with his gun 
leveled, and the preacher, white-lipped 
and frozen with sickening fear. Outside, 
the prairie wind moaned and_seethed 
through the stunted arid growth; inside, 
the tense moments were weird and strained 
as though time were being ticked off in a 
far-off, unnatural world. Scarcely a mus- 
cle or an eye-lash moved in the hallful 
of people. Finally, Sallow Hanks spoke, 
and his malignant tone, coldly sneering, 
was as final as the summons of a prison- 
— to some wretch in the death cham- 

er. 

“You'll never make that sort of spiel 
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again, parson. I’m going to upset your 
brain-pan in a d—n few seconds. Don’t 
cheep, or I’ll blow your tongue out! If 
you’ve got anything to say, say it to the 
Man you pray to, but say it deep down in 
your d—n blue belly.” ‘The desperado 
laughed disagreeably and cocked his re- 
volver. 

The evangelist gurgled a horrible, gasp- 
ing cry, and half-lifted his hands, as 
though to ward off a blow. Then the cruel, 
bullying nature of Sallow Hanks over- 
reached itself. 

“T guess,” said he, looking critically at 
his terrified, half-swooning victim, “that 
Lil’s tip was good. You need a drink be- 
fore you go, and the first citizen of Lucky 
Dust ain’t lackin’ in hospitality—even to 
a skunk, Here——” 

He ‘turned leisurely to the table upon 
which stood the bottle, and in so doing, 
half lowered his weapon. Then a most 
amazing thing happened—about the most 
amazing that Lucky Dust ever witnessed, 
figuring from its deep-laid prejudice of 
all things Hastern, and its knowledge of 
tenderfoot prowess. Into one of the side 
pockets of his coat slipped the white, ner- 
vous hand of the temperance-man, and 
when it reappeared, it held a foolish little 
revolver. Then, just as Hanks was turn- 
ing back with the bottle, the little revolver 
cracked joyously, and down toppled the 
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great terror in a starchless heap, the bot- 
tle clattering to the floor! 
To a man, Lucky Dust leaped to its feet 


‘and came forward to where Hanks lay, 


and lifted up his head and disposed his 
limp limbs into a more seemly attitude, 
while out of the window, unchecked and 
unnoticed, leaped the temperance-man, 
and raced frantically away into the night. 

“The joke’s on Saller,” some one re- 
marked meditatively. as the crowd stood 
looking down at the outstretched form. 
“Pity he ain’t here to see it.” 

As if to respect the eternal fitness of 
things, the body upon the floor stirred 
suddenly, groaned and then sat up. Then, 
while the crowd gave way in speechless awe 
Sallow Hanks arose, feeling ruefully of 
the deep furrow which the bullet had 
plowed along his scalp. Catching sight 
of the little revolver which lay, a shin- 
ing toy upon the floor, he strode forward 
and picked it up. Turning it over and 
over in his big hand, he gazed shame- 
facedly at its stubby barrel and insignifi- 
cant cylinder. Then he weighed it gently, 
gazing down at it thoughtfully the while. 

“Hell!” he said, and, turning without 
a word, he walked out of the hall and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

Thus ended the dynasty of Sallow 
Hanks. His name and his fame alone re- 
mained in Lucky Dust thereafter. 


~~ 
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BY ALONZO RICE 


What do we do when he is dead? 
The sweetest prayers for him are said: 
His forehead with fair flowers we grace, 
Defying Time’s relentless tooth. 


What do we do when he is dead? 
The softest couch for him is spread: 
He’s left in some still room’s embrace 
To.dreams of Fame’s eternal youth! 





THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN 


BY MARITA G. DUNN 


AR UP IN THE great Sierras 
; of California, where the lonely 

pine tree still sways to the 

rhythm of the mountain breeze, 
where the cypress. fills the air with a 
balmy fragrance, and heaven and earth 
seem to meet in one great universe, there, 
in a little cottage overhanging the San 
Juan Canyon, dwelt a miner with his wife 
and daughter, Rowina. 

It was not for its extreme beauty that 
the miner chose this spot, so remote, so 
distant from the remainder of the world, 
to keep the wind and mountain rain from 
his little family, but because there was 
money in the rock.’ Bright, yellow gold 
glimmered from beneath the pebbly soil. 
The great round cart-wheel, to-day’s 
greatest idol of man, seemed to roll from 
its hiding place in the rugged earth. 

There was but one thing that brought 
disturbance or annoyance to these quiet 
mountain folk. This was the Indians that 
roamed the vast mountain waste. The 
country was still in its primitive age, and 
thongh the thriving cities in the valleys 
below were quite civilized, there was a 
something about this natural territory that 
made your breath come quicker. It made 
your pulse beat stronger, and intimated to 
you that man, though independent, had 
much to conquer. 

As Rowina budded into beautiful 
’ womanhood, she became the pride and joy 
of her parents’ hearts. Her very life 
seemed to thrill them as, day by day, she 
grew stronger and more beautiful. Her 
daily tramps and long horse-back trips only 
added to her beauty and strength. Some- 
times, when galloping along the mountain 
road, her pony’s hoof would strike a rock, 
and the clink, clank, of the iron would be 
answered by the wild cry of a near-by 
coyote, or the fierce howl of some distant 
wolf shielding her young. 

One warm day, late in August, Rowina’s 


father was slightly overcome by the heat. 
He was rapidly advancing in years, and 
the intemperate weather of the hills was 
beginning to tell upon his health. He 
called his daughter to his side, as he rested 
on the couch in the log-hewn cabin. 
“Daughter,” he said, “I left the cattle 
gate open last evening, over on Ridge 
Cliff, to give the poor beasts a little free- 
dom and chance to cool off down by the 
falls, thinking that I would be passing 
through there this morning, and be able to 
drive them back in a short time. Now that 
I am not able to make the trip to-day, 
I wonder if you would go down there, 
Rowina, to pen them and close the gate? 
I am certain to be better to-morrow, so 
that you will not have to make a second 
journey. - You are not afraid, child, to 
do this for your old daddy, are you?” 

Instantly, Rowina grasped her father 
about his neck, and laughingly chaffed 
him. “I afraid, father? Well, I guess 
not!” Soon she was in her saddle and off 
for the long run to Ridge Cliff. After she 
had gone the old man shook his head medi- 
tatively and conjectured: “Well, our little 
girl beats them all, doesn’t she, ma?” The 
interrogation was answered by a sweet, 
pale-faced woman of about fifty, who only 
smiled back at her husband with reassur- 
ing warmth. 

It was a good twenty mile ride that the 
little horsewoman had before her, as she 
touched the spurs lightly to her pony’s 
side, causing him to canter quickly out of 
the yard and down the canyon road. He 
soon broke into a gallop, while up moun- 
tain side and down hilly ravine they went, 
like a couple of happy children out for 
their first joy-ride. Ponto, as Rowina 
had affectionately named her sturdy little 
animal, was built for the mountains, his 
short, strong limbs never tiring as he trav- 
eled the rough roads with Rowina as his 
little mistress. He had been a gift from 








‘her Uncle Dave nearly two years ago, and 
she would rather have parted with any- 
thing else in the world than her pony. He 
was her playmate and daily companion. 

Tt was nearly three in the afternoon as 
they drew up to the cattle barricade, and 
seeing that all the stock was within the 
range, she quickly swung from her pony 
and fastened the gate. She knew it would 
be easy work for her to reach her destina- 
tion before dark, so they traveled the first 
few miles leisurely, afterwards breaking 
into their customary lope. 

The two were just clearing the woods 
when the girl noticed that Ponto was ner- 
vous, twitching his ears back and forth, 
and breathing with widely distended nos- 
trils. Another moment, hearing the 


sound of hoofs in the rear, she glanced. 


backward, just as a heavy rope swung over 
her head, instantly tightening at her waist 
as her pony sped onward. She knew what 
had happened. She was a captive to the 
Indians, the fierce, wild, sunworshippers 
of the West, and apprehended the reason, 
as the great Chief Tommaho had expressed 
a wish for her pony. Ponto was the envy 
of the range, and more than once he had 
been restored to his little mistress through 
rigid means. She screamed as the rope 
jerked her almost from her saddle. Ponto 
halted, for he seemed to realize if he con- 
tinued his mad pace it would mean death 
to the rider whom he loved so well. The 
Indian was instantly at her side, groaning 
and grunting fiercely. He headed Ponto 
in the other direction, and binding the 
girl’s hands together, started out with his 
young prisoner, with but few ejaculations 
to make. 

Rowina knew there would be practically 
little use in protesting, as the red men of 
these mountains were feared throughout 
the Sierra Nevada range for their ferocity 
and cruel natures. So the little party of 
two rode along in silence as they retraced 
the road back to the Indians’ homes in the 
forest. 

Rowina’s heart throbbed wildly as she 
was jerked from her saddle and quickly 
bound to a neighboring tree. There they 
left her to stay nobody knows how long. 
They had the pony, the one that’ money 
could not buy. 

As night drew on, they began to assem- 
ble about a great bonfire, and dance to the 
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sound of aboriginal instruments. Hour 
after hour they danced and hooted, and as 
Rowina watched them in their revelry, 
she realized that she had apparently been 
forgotten, as she stood, bound to the great 
tree. She thought that if now, while they 
were half-intoxicated by the terrible fire- 
water, she could only make her escape, she 
might have a bare chance to evade their 
clutches and get into her own country be- 
fore they would know that she had gone. 
She tugged and pulled at the great ropes 
binding her form to. the monument of 
nature, but her efforts were wholly in 
vain. As she worked at the ropes, they 
grew tighter and more securely fastened, 
until she feared she might choke. 

As the night slowly advanced and the 
cold, damp fog blew up from the valley 
below, the little child of nature realized 
that it must be past midnight, and that 
she, with nothing whatsoever to defend 
herself, was in the hands and at the mercy 
of one of the wildest tribes of American 
Indians. The very thought made her 
shudder as she still listened to the tong- 
tong of their weird music. A moment later 
she gave a little scream, half aloud, half 
in a murmur, for what did she see coming 
toward her from out of the inky darkness. 
Something bright—shiny—glimmering— 
like a luminous star moving slowly toward 
her through the long grass. Her very 
pulses ceased to beat, as she clasped her 
hands to her throbbing head. ; 

Another moment and she felt a smooth, 
cold hlade slip inside the ropes keeping 
her captive, and then she knew that she 
was—free. He was talking rapidly to her, 
begging, entreating, imploring her to 
hurry, and they could clear the woods 
within an hour, for he had the ponies wait- 
ing. Yes, her Ponto was waiting. He 
had stolen him back from the wretched 
horse-thieves of the West. 

Quickly, Rowina mounted her pony, 
asking not a word, but simply obeying her 
mascot. Half-dazed and stupefied by keep- 
ing one posture for so long a time, she 
rode on, hardly speaking a word until they 
were completely out of danger. 

Then she requested to know who he 
might be, and how he was apprized of her 
captivity. He explained that he was the 
son of a ranch-man on the other side of 
Verdugo Cliff, and had been out hunting 
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for a day and a night. He said: “I heard 
the trample of horses’ feet and peeked out 
through the brush to ascertain who it 
might be. It was then that I saw you 
pulled along by the Indian. I know this 
tribe,” with a little nod backward to sig- 
nify the whereabouts of the red men, whom 
they had just left, “and understand what 
they would do if they succeeded in keep- 
ing you a prisoner. So I instantly decided 
on what course I would take to help you 
recover your freedom. I sneaked up to 
the camp, and locating you, I simply wait- 
ed until I thought they would be so thor- 
oughly under the influence of whisky that 
if you screamed as I approached they 
would not notice it. I got you, and you, 
well—you know the rest.” 

He looked at her from under his heavy 
black lashes, and as her glance met his, 
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there was a glimmer of something in his 
eyes that made Rowina’s instantly drop as 
the two pair met. Yes, she thought she 
knew the rest, but felt a little uncertain 
about it. 

As they rode into the gate that Rowina 
had left so sprightly the previous after- 
noon, she heard voices, and then saw her 
old Dad limp out from the doorway, to 
be quickly followed by her mother. ‘They 
soon told the old folk the story of their 
adventure, and Rowina, grasping the arm 
of her friend tightly, led him into the 
house, along with her aged parents, whom 
she loved dearly. 

Before Rowina’s kind friend had made 
his departure that night, there had been a 
promise given, a kiss taken, and many 
other things happened that made the lives 
of two people the happiest in the world. 











BRIDAL VEIL 


BY CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


Sweeping with modest 


grace and rainbow smiles 


Along the sylvan aisles, 
The choris: winds in low, sweet voices singing— 
Thou bowest at the altar of the hills 
In maiden chastity, yet Love’s great thrills 
Within thy breast a-ringing. 


The summer sun of radiant happiness 
For many days shalt bless— 

Thy veil dissolving in an aureoled glory; 
And winter sorrow with a pall of snow 
Condense it in a fount of frozen woe, 

To make complete life’s story. 


Yet all adown the durance of the years’ 
Through sunshine or through tears— 


By tempest chidden 


or by star-light kissed— 


In apparition pale of fog-like wraith, 


Or fount of frozen grief, 


thou keepest faith, 


Dear Lady of the Mist. 











THE 


OTHING COULD more in- 
stantly or effectually have 
roused Mrs. Travis from the 


appalling apathy into which 
she had sunk when certainty seemed to 
succeed suspense as to the fate of Cort- 
landt’s yachting party, which had included 
her son, than the announcement, apparent- 
ly on the authority of the young woman 
herself that that son had been the accepted 
suitor of Geraldine -Farris. Geraldine 
Farris! Through. the density of her des- 
pair, the mother winced. “Gerry” Farris, 
with her plebeian antecedents, her uncer- 
tain social status, accentuated rather than 
assured by a beauty so conspicuous and 
compelling as to seem almost an affront 
to good taste, and a manner which, while 
scarcely pronounced, yet differed in some 
subtle, indefinable way from that of Mrs. 
Jerome Travis and her kind—it was un- 
thinkable! 

The rumor, vague at first, but gradu- 
ally acquiring definiteness, stung Elinor 
Travis’ stunned sensibilities like the lash 
of a whip. She and her son had lived in 
such close sympathy; she had had such 
confidence in his delicate percipience and 
finer instincts that the rumored engage- 
ment came to her as a distinct shock. It 
was so unexpected, so incomprehensible, 
so utterly unbelievable. Of another, yes; 
but Hugh! He had been always so acutely 
responsive to mental overtones, so exquis- 
itely alive to the subtler, more elusive 
things which lie beyond the crasser sense 
that it seemed impossible that he had, or 
could have, declined upon this lower level. 

At first the more apparent aspect of the 
case presented itself; she saw it with the 
casual eye of the world at large—the pal- 
pable infatuation of a susceptible youth 
for a charming, but calculating, young wo- 
man several degrees beneath him in the 
social scale. 
ience, quickened by her perfect under- 
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Then her discerning percip- — 
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standing of her dead son, helped her to a 
nearer approach to the truth. She had 
known Hugh so intimately (she half- 
smiled in tender memory of his charming 
little weaknesses—an instant’s respite be- 
fore the sense of loss closed crushingly in 
upon her again), and despite his very 
general gallantries, she was sure she knew 
where his heart was. His penchant for 
pretty speeches and rather exaggerated 
chivalry and devotion to femininity in 
general (due no doubt to his mother’s 
Southern traditions) had won for him at 
college the obnoxious sobriquet “the Au- 
to-Sparker,” originated, as Hugh ex- 
plained in half-amused disgust, by “that 
vulgar little cad, Braithe, who didn’t dis- 
tinguish coarseness from wit,” and the 
mother, recalling with a pang his imper- 
sonal little tendernesses toward all woman- 
kind, wondered how far Miss Farris’ ig- 
norance of subtler shades of manner and 
meaning might have misled her. 

Mrs. Travis did not for an instant mis- 
take the situation. She recognized Gerry 
Farris as what is baldly termed a “good” 
girl—“straight as a string” old Michael 
Farris, erstwhile sign painter, now “in- 
terior decorator” and owner of a many- 
turreted architectual atrocity in the sub- 
urbs, proclaimed her. The girl was gen- 
erally respected by virtue of her own self- 
respect and her gallant efforts at self-bet- 
terment. She had already lifted herself 
vastly above the level of her elder sisters 
(relics of the dinner-pail and overall per- 
iod of Mike Farris’ career), who had mar- 
ried respectively a local liveryman and a 
conductor on a branch of the huge railway » 
system of which Jerome Travis was vice- 
president. P 

But though her proud mother (herself 
of antecedents the most impossible) was 
wont to boast to her intimates that “Gerry 
had got in with the swells,” no one knew 
better than Geraldine herself that she was 
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distinctly without the pale; that she but 
clung precariously to the fringe of soci- 
ety’s mantle. 

Grantham, the little city which had been 
the early home of the Travis family, and 
where they still spent a part of each sum- 
mer, was a mere overgrown village where 
the line of social demarkation was none too 
carefully drawn. Yet that such a line ex- 
isted, and that she had never crossed and 
might never cross it, Geraldine was well 
aware. She frequented the Assembly 
dances and other semi-public functions; a 
few kindly (or careless) hostesses invited 
her for their larger affairs; the girls who 
had been her classmates at the village 
academy (including Edith Travis) were 
always courteous, though they did not call 
——but to the intimate little dinners, dances 
and bridge parties which made up the daily 
life of these more fortunate girls, she 
knew herself as much a stranger as Alice 
Lemp, the bar-keeper’s daughter, in whose 
envious eyes Geraldine was as the very 
glass of fashion. At the Assemblies, the 
men of Edith Travis’ set were eager al- 
ways for as many dances as Geraldine 
chose to give them; they flattered and 
mildly flirted with her; but the girl’s sen- 
sitive pride made her acutely aware of a 
subtle, infinitessimal something which dif- 
ferentiated their treatment of her from 
their manner toward the girls of their im- 
mediate circle. 

Hugh Travis had been the sole excep- 
tion; he alone had made her feel herself 
not wholly alien. His manner to this so- 
cial probationer had been always as 
gracefully gallant as, for example, to 
lovely Mignon Ford, who to hapless Ger- 
aldine stood for all she herself would have 
been—and was not. 

The girl was accustomed to admiration 
ad nauseam; to attentions, wholly unpro- 
ductive of intentions, she was not a 
stranger; but of that deeper devotion 
which leaps all barriers and bursts all 
bounds she had no experience, save in the 
ease of Burke, her father’s partner, a 
bluff, good-looking young fellow, happily 
ignorant of his limitations and cheerfully 
impervious to Geraldine’s snubs and 
slights. The girl’s position was anoma- 
lous. She had risen above her own class, 
but had failed to attain to a higher; and 
she now seemed to have reached the ulti- 
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mate of achievement. The men of her 
own rank were awed by her superior pres- 
tige; those of Travis’ set adniired her 
(rather too obviously) ; but Hardy Burke 
alone seemed in any wise eager for an al- 
liance with the motley tribe of the house 
of Farris. 

Travis’ inherent courtesy and native 
kindliness had enabled him to meet the 
situation. His manner toward the girl 
was admirable, adequate but not exagger- 
ated, neither under nor overdone, and she 
felt for him accordingly a gratitude which 
he himself would have been quick to pro- 
nounce disproportionate. He had never 
called, but twice or thrice when courtesy 
made the attention incumbent upon him, 
he had taken her home in his motor; and 
at a dance at the Country Club the night 
before, he left for his ill-starred cruise in 
Cortlandt’s “Volante,” he had claimed two 
dances and sat out a third on the moonlit 
piazza, discreetly chaperoned (and dis- 
cussed) by a group of gossiping matrons. 
He had promised her some corals from 
Naples (every girl of his acquaintance had 
exacted upon him her choice of souvenirs) 
and the corals, along with a breezy bit of 
a note had reached her just a day in ad- 
vance of the news which had devastated 
the Travis household. 

In the long, empty, but strangely illu- 
minative hours which follow upon bereave- 
ment, Elinor Travis, by virtue of her 
affection for Hugh, between whose men- 
tal processes and her own there had been 
something telepathic, arrived at a singu- 
larly accurate estimate of the situation— 
love is ever the key to understanding. She 
did not, however, communicate the result 
of her deductions to her daughter, who 
was already sufficiently out of sympathy 
with the situation so suddenly and sadly 
thrust upon them; but aware of what 
Hugh would have wished, whatever the 
true inwardness of the case, she called at 
once, accompanied by the reluctant Edith. 

Secretly the mother shrank from an ex- 
pected scene; but Geraldine, with true 
American adaptability, had schooled her- 
self to a Vere de Vere repose, which rivaled 
Mrs. Travis’s own. Her treatment of the 
difficult situation was perfect. With her 
wonted vividness something subdued in 
her sombre garb, she was so beautiful that 
for a moment the mother’s mind reverted 
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to the more obvious explanation—surely 
the girl was lovely enough to substantiate 
the Circean theory! But apart from her 
beauty there was about her nothing pro- 
nounced or aggressive; she might easily 
have been of the very elect, as she said and 
did the requisite things with no hint of 
nervousness or embarrassment in_ her 
manner. It was she who first spoke of 
Hugh; and that she introduced it with 
perfect tact did not lessen Mrs. Travis’s 
distaste for his name on her lips. 

“We must not abandon hope,” the girl 
said at parting. “It’s quite possible the 
yacht’s boats have been picked up by some 
sailing vessel bound to a foreign port. 
Don’t lose heart, Mrs. Travis. The ocean 
is a much-traveled thoroughfare these 
days, and there’s still room for hope.” 

That which Geraldine had suggested, in 
a random snatching at some straw of com- 
fort for the bereft, proved actually and 
exactly the fact. The Volante, rammed in 
the darkness by a passing vessel which had 
failed to stand by, had filled so slowly as 
to admit of the boats being lowered with- 
out confusion or haste. Indeed, the liner 
which had picked up the larger boat con- 
taining the yacht’s crew, reported her still 
afloat at dawn, though rapidly settling. 
The smaller boat (which had held the 
Volante’s sailing-master, her owner and 
his guests), drifting away in the darkness, 
was nowhere to be seen on the face of the 
waters; and as days passed without tid- 
ings, was ultimately conceded lost. As a 
matter of fact, it had been picked up, after 
a few days of fair weather and no par- 
ticular hardship to its occupants, by a 
sailing vessel bound to the Azores. With- 
in three weeks, Hugh was in communica- 
tion by cable with his people; and in 
rather less than a fortnight later found 
himself in the New York office of his sis- 
ter’s fiance. He had sent Aylward a wire- 
less the previous day, but was planning to 
surprise his mother. 

“T’ve just had a letter from Edith,” Ayl- 
ward was prompt to volunteer. “Your 
mother’s herself again, though naturally 
very impatient. And Miss Farris is better 
—but of course you’ve advices direct! She 
seemed to collapse completely when your 
cable came; she’d been keeping up so won- 
derfully, but the long strain finally told. 
However, she’s very much better.” 
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Just why Aylward should have assumed 
that news of Miss Farris had any special 
significance for him, Hugh was at a loss 
to conjecture, but he none the less es- 
sayed obligingly the effect of interest evi- 
dently expected. 

“Delighted to hear it, I’m sure. A 
handsome young woman, Aylward, and 
clever and charming as well. She’s had a 
pretty stiff social struggle, but I think she 
will win out in the end. She’s likely to 
marry well vi 

“Refreshingly modest!” smiled Aylward, 
“but I think the prediction’s a safe one. 
The affair proved a boon to your mother, 
Travis. You'd kept it so uncommonly 
quiet and it came as such a surprise as 
quite to lift her out of the lethargy she’d 
fallen into when your fate seemed as- 
sured. 

Hugh’s face had gone a little white. 

“Will you kindly stop speaking in par- 
ables, Aylward,” he said, sharply, “and 
tell me in plain Anglo-Saxon just what 
you’re talking about ?” 

Aylward felt a trifle awkward. His 
mental processes were not rapid, and he 
had never arrogated to himself any par- 
ticular acumen, but even his slow percip- 
ience sensed a situation which he regretted 
having precipitated. However, there was 
nothing for it but to answer—bluntly 
enough: 

“Your engagement to Miss Farris. It 
spread through the village the day we got 
news of the wreck, and if not authorized, 
it certainly was not denied by Miss Far- 
ris’s family. Indeed, she tacitly admitted 
it, and it was on that assumption that your 
mother e 

As Aylward spoke, one of those illumi- 
native and comprehensive moments the 
drowning are said to experience was vouch- 
safed Hugh. In a flash he reviewed his 
entire acquaintance with the girl; and in 
that brief space he accused—and acquitted 
himself. He recalled with relief the triv- 
ialities of their casual converse, the im- 
personal character of his attentions—yet 
stay! That last night on the piazza at the 
Country Club! Had there been anything, 
a word, a look even, upon which a miscon- 
ception might have been based? He tor- 
tured his memory for details, but none 
came to his reassurance. The thought of 
his fatal predilection for pretty phrases 
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made him wince. He began to feel sicken- 
ingly sure that some idle gallantry had 
lent a personal significance to an interest 
of the most impersonal. In that case * * 
he set his teeth hard and took his cue. 

“I beg your pardon, Alyward,” he said 
a trifle unsteadily. “You quite took me 
off my feet for an instant. You see I—we 
—hadn’t meant to announce it quite yet, 
and it was rather a facer coming like this.” 
He was aware that he was doing it very 
badly, but equally aware that the effort was 
his best. 

“T quite understand,” Aylward answered 
amiably—and Travis wondered if more 
than the mere surface significance underlay 
the words. Throughout his cruise on the 
luckless Volante and the anxious days 
which followed, a woman’s face had been 
constantly before Hugh’s mental vision, 
but the face was not that of Geraldine Far- 
ris. The thought of this other woman 
smote him with the poignance of a physical 
pang. ‘The far-reaching consequences of 
his course began to present themselves. He 
felt sick and stunned, utterly incapable of 
playing up to the situation thus thrust up- 
on him, and it was a relief when he found 
himself alone at last on board a South- 
- bound train, where he might face the mat- 
ter and have it out with himself. 

His recollection of that last evening at 
. home, as connected with Miss Farris, were 
of the vaguest. That she had misconstrued 
some careless speech of his was clear. It 
was equally evident that there was but 
one course open to him. But as the miles 
which lay between him and Grantham de- 
creased, the ghastliness of the situation 
thrust itself more forcibly upon him. A 
deeper pang pierced him as the home com- 
ing (which had meant something so dif- 
ferent three hours earlier) approached. 
For though there were intervals wherein 
he dubbed himself “a Quixotic fool” and 
absolved himself from obligation, not for 
an instant did he really waive the exac- 
tions of a very literal construction of 
noblesse oblige.’ However it had come 
about, Geraldine Farris’s name had been 
coupled with his for weeks, and there was 
no question as to what honor, what even 
common decency demanded. 

He had never greatly admired Miss 
Farris; her opulent blonde beauty was too 
pronounced to quite please his taste, and 


such courtesies as he had shown her had 
been largely perfunctory or at best a trib- 
ute to her struggle against conditions. He 
was possessed of a fine fastidiousness 
(against which he strove as a species of 
snobbishness) which made him alive to 
a certain hardness and coarseness of fibre 
underlying the girl’s grace and charm of 
manner. But he did not allow this or any 
like consideration to influence his resolve. 
He set his jaw tensely and accepted the 
situation as best he might. Yet all the 
while a face “star-sweet on a gloom pro- 
found” (for if ever man was shrouded 
in black and bitter melancholy, Travis 
was that man) was before him. What 
would she, what could she think, this girl 
to whom he had given the best of himself, 
and who, though he had never quite found 
courage to put it into: words, must know 
what he felt for her? He knew well 
enough what the attitude of the world— 
his world—would be; he could figure per- 
fectly the interpretation Braithe and his 
ilk would put upon the affair; but in the 
last analysis he felt that this was a minor 
consideration, and that all that really mat- 
tered was the attitude of two women—his 
mother and Mignon. Would they, could 
they understand without the explanations 
which must inevitably brand him a cad? 

Scarcely in the mood for greetings, 
queries and congratulations, he left the 
train at Elmwood, got a car from the local 
garage and drove slowly across the coun- 
try toward Grantham, praying devoutly 
for the sheltering dusk to cover his ar- 
rival. It was one of Fate’s characteristic 
little ironies that just without the village 
he should encounter Braithe, his bete-noir, 
who left his car to greet him with a cor- 
diality beyond cavil and congratulate him 
with a fervor behind which Travis sensed 
& gargoyle grin. 

He found only his mother and Edith 


‘at home, his father, the slave of a giant 


system, was hurrying across the conti- 
nent to meet him, but had not, as yet, 
arrived. Through the joy at reunion, 
Hugh was conscious of a sense of con- 
straint; a veiled something in his sister’s 
eyes hurt him keenly; of his mother he 
would not allow himself to make sure 
till they found themselves alone. Then, as 
their eyes met, he knew with the first 
sense of comfort he had experienced since 
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Aylward’s revelation that there was need 
for neither excuse nor ‘explanation. 
“Yes, dear,” she answered hurriedly, as 
if he had spoken, “I know. I understood 
from the first. I see your position. I 
think it must be—though I know what it 
means to you. But perhaps something— 
the girl’s intuitions ” Hugh tried to 
smile. 
“Perhaps,” he assented. “I think I’ll go 
at once, Madre. I’d like to—be—sure.” 
“And—Mignon?” The word rose re- 
sistlessly to her lips. The next instant she 
would have given much to recall it. The 
look in Hugh’s eyes was a revelation. 
“Don’t!” he cried sharply. “Can’t you 
see that I mustn’t think of her—now?” 
It was a mere wraith of the Geraldine 
he remembered who confronted Travis in 
the garish Farris drawing-room. Her 
face was pinched and drawn; a scourged 
soul looked from ‘her frightened eyes. She 
shrank, she almost cowered before him, 
like a beaten thing. ‘The thin veneering 


of refinement and repose she had so pain- 
fully acquired had disappeared, leaving 


bare, for the moment, emotions of the most 
elemental. Shame, fear and apprehension 
were written large on her face. The hand 
Travis touched was icy, and it was a long 
moment before she could force herself to 
meet the gaze, searching though kindly, 
he instinctively bent upon her. In that 
moment he knew the truth; knew himself 
blameless, and yet knew himself none the 
less in pity, if not in honor, bound. 

“{—_-]—_” the girl panted desperately, 
dry-lipped and deadly pale, “I don’t know 
what to say to you! I can’t explain—ex- 
cuse 

“Don’t try, please.” Travis’s voice was 
so gentle that she started. “There’s no 
need.” He had come prepared to “lie like 
a gentleman,” if need be, to save the girl’s 
self-respect, but he saw himself spared that 
necessity at least. “Geraldine, will you 
marry me, at once?” 

The girl recoiled as if he had struck 
her. 

“Oh,” she breathed, “you don’t mean it 
you can’t! I won’t let you sacrifice——” 

“There’s no question of sacrifice.” 
Hugh’s voice was quite steady now. “I 
came to-night to ask you to be my wife. 
No, please”’—as she essayed to speak— 
“don’t trouble yourself with explanations. 
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We'll waive all that—if you don’t mind. 
Let’s take the situation as it stands. You 
are a woman of whom any man might be 
proud, Miss Farris, and I ask you to do 
me the honor to be my wife.” 

The girl bent her face upon her hands. 
For a brief instant a wild hope that a 
miracle had made all well had flashed up- 
on her, but a glance at Hugh’s set face 
was illuminative. She knew his action 
for what it was; knew that chivalry alone 
had prompted the baldly formal phrases 
which seemed to open a clear path from 
the labyrinth of horror she had _ been 
threading since the news had come of 
Hugh Travis’s rescue. She had dreaded 
something so different; contempt thinly 
veiled and humiliation of the bitterest; 
and here were courtesy and consideration 
instead. For an instant the girl’s better 
nature fought the baser, urging renuncia- 
tion in return; but how could she face the 
consequences of her cheap deception with- 
out the sacrifice of her pride? The world 
would guess the truth; how could she live 
it down? On the other hand, what pos- 
sibilities offered! She saw herself in a 
position to patronize those who had ac- 
corded her perfunctory notice; to prove 
her prowess to Burke (the thought of him 
gave her an instant’s pause) ; to take high 
rank as a social leader. She knew she 
would not discredit the position; she ad- 
mitted her beauty, her charm and adapt- 
ability as assets; it was even within the 
bounds of possibility that she might win 
for herself something more than mere 
toleration at the hands of the man before 
her. If not, the situation saved by his 
acceptance of the engagement, it would 
be easy (so she salved her conscience) to 
release him at any time. * * * Her de- 
cision was made. 

“You are very generous, Mr. Travis,” 
she said, quietly, “and I shall be happy to 
marry you whenever you wish.” 

What the next fortnight held of exqui- 
site torture for Travis only his mother 
guessed—and not even she shared the se- 
eret of Geraldine’s self-revelation. His 
father had bravely put by his disappoint- 
ment—he had expected much of Hugh— 
and genially condoned what he termed 
“the boy’s infatuation,” finding extenu- 
ation therefor in Geraldine’s wonderful 
beauty; between Hugh and his sister a 
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constraint which he seemed unable to dis- 
pel had sprung up; the attitude of his ac- 
quaintance, masculine or feminine, was 
respectively pitying or sheepishly sympa- 
thetic. ‘The one thing which made the 
situation endurable was the fact that Mig- 
non Ford was in Paris. He felt that he 
could not have faced her as Miss Farris’s 
fiance. 

Geraldine was much at the Travis man- 
sion in those days. Perhaps Mrs. Travis 
guessed how the girl’s environment jarred 
upon her son; or more possibly she strove 
to make matters easier for him by sharing 
his obligations. Be that as it may, he 
found himself spared too frequent tete-a- 
tetes with his fiancee, about whom his 
mother’s hospitality centered engrossing- 
ly. His manner toward the girl left noth- 
ing to be desired; he was -rigidly ob- 
servant of all outward forms and courte- 
sies; and she, in turn, reciprocated by 
thrusting herself upon him as little as 
might be. There were moments when she 
read something akin to revulsion in. his 
face, and contrition urged her to renuncia- 
tion; but though her heart was not in- 
volved, she found it difficult to relinquish 
her new-found prestige and the social su- 
premacy which was still an agreeable nov- 
elty. She daily resolved to be generous; 
but selfishness and cowardice conspired 
to suggest procrastination. 

At the outset, Hugh, in a very passion 
of despair, sick with disgust and loathing 
of himself and the situation, had deliber- 
ately determined to make the best by mak- 
ing the worst of the affair; to adjust his 
sensibilities to the lower plane upon which 
his whole life must be spent; to drown the 
memory of Mignon in the wine of this 
woman’s lips; to steep his senses in her 


sheer physical perfections, and succumb 


unresistingly to the Circean spell of her 
beauty. But he could not. He shrank 
(more palpably than he guessed) from the 
chance touch of her hand; her very beauty 
seemed to him tawdry and cheap; Mig- 
non’s flower-face interposed ever between 
him and the woman with whose kisses he 
would have drugged his soul. 

One day, a few weeks after his return, 
as he lounged in the library, ostensibly oc- 
cupied with a book while his mother and 
sister planned with Geraldine the details 
of the large reception they were giving in 
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her honor, his dulled sensibilities were 
quickened into sudden, tense alertness by 
a casual speech of his sister’s. 

“We'll have Helen and Lucy Kirk and 
Mrs. Worthington”—Edith was making a 
list of those to be asked to receive—“and 
Mignon Ford, of course. Walt tells me 
they expect her not later than Thursday.” 
_ The book fell unheeded from Travis’s 
hand. Mignon was coming home, Mig- 
non. his little white blossom—he ‘pulled 
himself up sharply. Mignon was coming 
indeed—to witness his irksome captivity, 
to pity or possibly despise him. Fate 
might have spared him this! With a 
muttered word of excuse on his lips and 
desperation in his eyes, he flung out of 
the house—to return at nightfall jaded 
from a long tramp afield, his hurt un- 
healed by any soothing balm of Nature’s 
brewing. 

But when the next afternoon brought 
him an imperative summons from Geral- 
dine, he was, as always, promptly compli- 
ant. Something in the girl’s face as she 
gave him her hand stirred within him a 
wild impulse of hope—which he sternly 
dismissed. 

“T want to thank you for your goodness, 
Mr. Travis.” she said, simply, “and to 
release you from any obligation to me. 
I’ve known from the first you were sacri- 
ficing yourself, but I didn’t know just 
what a sacrifice it was—till yesterday. I 
—I saw your face when your sister men- 
tioned Mignon Ford. Please don’t think 
T would have let you go on with this if I 
had guessed.” Travis tried to speak, to 
protest, but no words came. 

“Will you let me tell you about it?” the 
girl went on. “Please let me explain the 
whole matter. I didn’t plan it deliber- 
ately—it all came about by degrees, so 
gradually that I found myself committed 
before I quite realized it. Alice Lemp 
and Hester Darrell were calling the day 
the corals-and your letter came. ‘They at- 
tached undue significance to the gift— 
they’d heard some foolish gossip about 
your attentions that night at the Country 
Club—and they rallied me about my con- 
quest, which my foolish vanity wouldn't 
let me disclaim. I didn’t dream of the 
consequences. Before night our engage- 
ment was rumored, and when the news 
came of the wreck, the neighbors came in 














to condole—which was my first intimation 
of the mistake. My impulse was to ex- 
plain, to deny; then temptation assailed 
me. Why not let it stand? Jt couldn’t 
hurt you; it would mean so much to me. 
Already I could: see I’d gained prestige 
and I knew that my future position was 
assured. And”—her voice dropped a lit- 
tle—“there was some one I wanted to hurt, 
to make feel my superiority. So—so I 
just let it go on. * * * And then when 
the news of your rescue came, I was des- 
perate with shame and terror! I imag- 
ined all sorts of horrible things, exposure, 
humiliation—I hardly knew what—in- 
deed. I was well punished for my folly. 
And when you came and were so generous 
to me, I knew I ought to be equally so 
to you—but I simply couldn’t. I couldn’t 
bear to face the sneers and innuendos of 
my world. But I didn’t guess, believe me, 
I didn’t, just how hard it would be for 
you—-—” 

Hugh’s face flushed hotly. 

“Miss Farris,” he began, “if I’ve been 
cad enough——” 

“Oh, you haven’t! You’ve been all that 
was kind and good. But I see now that 
even if you hadn’t loved Mignon, you’d 
never have cared for me. We don’t speak 
the same language; we could never have 
been happy together.” Again Hugh cast 
himself into the breach. 

“Miss Farris—Geraldine,” he protested, 
“T assure you a 

“Please don’t perjure yourself,’ she 
interposed dryly, “and please don’t mis- 
understand. I’ve been afraid you might 
be troubled by the thought that I—cared. 
But I didn’t, really—at least not in that 
way. I’ve been grateful enough to have 
worshipped you for treating me less like 
a Pariah than the rest—but that was all. 
I’ve cared for another man all the while 
—a man my snobbishness sent away. [ 
telegraphed him Jast night and he’s com- 
ing this afternoon.” There was a little 
silence which Hugh tried in vain to 
bridge. It was Geraldine who first spoke. 

“Please set your mind quite at rest 
about me. I’ve been a fish out of water, 
and I’m far more comfortable back in my 
native element. I could never have felt 
quite at ease with your people. They 





tried (I realized how hard!) but the ef- 
I was constrained, 


fort was too evident. 
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oppressed. I’m sure I’ll be happier with 
Hardy than I could ever have been with 
you, though you’ve been so good to me that 
I can’t express my gratitude. But I’m 
going to give you the best possible proof 
of it—hy setting you free.” She held out 
her hand with a smile in which there was 
no hint of bitterness or regret. 

Hugh could never afterward recall with 
what incoherencies he made his adieux and 
got himself out of the house. As yet 
scarcely able to believe in his new-found 
freedom, he strode swiftly down the street 
and plunged into a tiny thicket (sacred to 
childish sweetheart days with Mignon) 
on the village outskirts. .There in the 
sheltered depths of cool, green gloom, he 
squared his broad shoulders and drew in 
a deep breath of something unchivalrously 
akin to relief. He had scarcely realized 
how his fetters galled until he found him- 
self free. Free! Free to seek happiness 
at his own will and in his own way. * * * 
But—was he? Was not this most unfor- 
tunate entanglement destined to change 
his life—for life to him just then meant 
Mignon and nothing more. Would not 
the taint of this “affair”’—its dubiousness 
emphasized by lifted brows and subtle 
innuendo—cling to him always and inevi- 
tably lower him in her eyes? What would 
she think of it all? What would she 
think of him—Mignon, little white wind- 
flower, finely exquisite, exquisitely fine? 
How could she understand? How could 
he make her know (when chivalry sealed 
his lips) that not unfaith to her but fidel- 
ity to the ideal love for her had engen- 
dered had prompted his seeming defec- 
tion? He was free, indeed; but with the 
Quixotism of the true lover he told him- 
self he was not worthy to think of Mignon 
Ford. To proffer a love which Geraldine 
Farris must seem to have spurned was to 
offer an affront he loved her enough to 
spare her. 

He was swinging doggedly along, his 
heart and thoughts full of Mignon, when 
by some inexplicable compulsion he raised 
his eyes—to see her there in the path be- 
fore him—Mignon, the little white blos- 
som of his fancy, looking so childishly 
small and slight, her delicate face so pale 
and thin, that his heart swelled with a 
rush of yearning tenderness, and he longed 
to take her in his arms. 
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But she was smiling as she held out her 
hand. 

“Tt seems almost as if you had come 
back from the dead,” she said in her gen- 
tle voice. “Walt cabled me of the wreck, 
and I grieved for your mother in her be- 
reavement as I rejoice with her in your re- 
turn.” With his hungry eyes on her face, 
Hugh found no power to speak, and she 
hurried on as if she feared the silence. 

“Doesn’t it seem good to be home again 
—TI came only this morning, but I can’t 
stay indoors. I seem impelled to revisit 
the dear, familiar places I’ve been missing 
so all these months. I think I’ve been 
homesick—a little. The wanderlust was 
never strong in my nature. I cling to old 
places, old friends—I fear I’m sadly pro- 
vincial.” Hugh hated himself for the flip- 
pant tiriviality with which he answered. 
He knew that his one safeguard was to 
keep to surface subjects. The girl’s near- 
ness, her sweetness, her pallor, the thin- 
ness of her cheek, all so moved him that 
he could not quite command his voice. It 
seemed to him as if she must see that his 
hands were unsteady ; that his wistful eyes 
clung to her face. But she seemed not to 
observe his emotion, and presently she said 
quite simply and naturally: 

“May I tell you how glad I am for you, 
Hugh? I had Edith’s letter at Cherbourg 
the morning we sailed. I want- to con- 
gratulate——” 

With an effort Hugh pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“Condole, rather,” he suggested. “I’m 
relegated to the discard. Like the elder 
Miss Pecksniff I’ve ‘lived to be shook.’ I’m 
jilted and wilted, and——” 

The pale face went yet paler. 

““You—you’re jesting, of course?” 

“T was never more serious. In all sad~ 
ness, I’ve just had my conge—deposed in 
favor of one fortunate Mr. Burke—and I 
haven’t recovered my equilibrium. Think 
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of the shock to my vanity! Can’t you find 
something soothing to say?” 

Speech had become suddenly difficult 
for Mignon. 

“T ” she faltered. “If I may offer 
my sympathy,” she stopped in embarrass- 
ment. ‘The look in the eyes which held 
hers confused her. She moved a step for- 
ward, but Hugh, with the boldness of des- 
pair, barred the way. 

“Mignon,” he said, huskily, looking 
wistfully down from his great height at 
the slight, childish creature before him, 
“T’m afraid I’ve forfeited the right to love 
you, and I suppose I’m a cad to tell you 
that I. do, but dear, dear little child, you 
are the one thing in the world that really 
matiers. Nothing’s worth while without 
you. I’ve tried not to speak. I’ve known 
how unworthy I am—but Mignon, I’ve 
loved you always. It began when we were 
children together; it grew with the years 
until now I’ve given you all the poor best 
of me and my love has become my life. 
I’m not making a plea for pity! I know 
how you must despise me”’——he broke 
off abruptly—“Mignon!” The word had 
the intensity of a cry. 

For what seemed to him scarcely ‘less 
than a miracle wrought itself before his 
unbelieving vyes. A change as subtly ex- 
quisite as the rapture of dawn swept the 
girl’s face. A faint rose, rising through 
the transparent texture of her pale-ivory 
flesh spread and deepened till cheek and 
brow and throat were delicately suffused. 
A pure flame leapt into the dark eyes; the 
passioniess, pale, cold face, which had awed 
him with its chill, white purity, was sud- 
denly instinct with light and life. Her 
gaze met nis for a long moment, frankly, 
steadfastly, responsively, and in that mo- 
mert he knew that here again there was 
no need of words; that Mignon understood 
as his mother had done and by virtue of 
the same blessed magic. 





THAT PARADISE—HAWAII 


BY ELIOT KAYS STONE 


HEN DAME NATURE had 
finished making all the 
earth, she rekindled her 


fires, and heaved an earthly 
paradise right out of the blue waters of the 
Pacific. This Mid-Pacific Paradise man 
calls Hawaii. And, so lavish is Nature in 
her gifts to man, that if Adam and Eve 
had only landed here, they need never have 
missed their garden. She gave the Ha- 
waiian some trees, and plants, and birds, 
and fish that she gave no one else; things 
she had overlooked in her former crea- 
tions, no doubt. She so regulated his cli- 
mate that he can raise on his fertile soil 
any tropic or temperate growth. And she 
was just as kind and considerate in what 
she did not give the simple-hearted savage, 
who romped and reveled in her sylvan 
glades; offered human sacrifices to his hide- 
ous wood and feather images, and aban- 
doned himself to all sort of ingenious‘lusts. 
She gave him no noxious insects, except a 
smal] centipede, whose bite is never fatal ; 
no snakes ; no vermin ; no poisonous plants 
or flowers. For vermin he is indebted to a 
higher and nobler civilization, along with 
rum, tobacco, venereal diseases, leprosy 
and missionaries. 

Life was easy in the old days—if king or 
priest let one live to enjoy it. Life would 
always be pleasant were it not for the “ifs,” 
would it not? “Man was man’s enemy, not 
Nature. Nature gave; man took, and 
wken man (or any part of the body poli- 
tic) takes faster than Nature produces, 
some one is going to suffer—in this case, 
the common people. So, though getting 
a living was an easy matter, keeping it was 
another thing. If one had a particularly 
fine taro patch, for instance, some king, or 
chief, or priest, had only to set up his 
tabu stick to make thé crop his own. No 
commoner would then dare to desecrate 
that sacred field by even so much as a 
glance in its direction. Now all this is 


changed. Property rights are sacred. The 
Men of God and the Men of Rum, owning 
nearly all the better land, have seen to 
that. 

Speaking of taro: it was and is the Ha- 
waiian’s staff of life. From its tops, he 
obtains luau, greens somewhat similar to 
spinach; and from its roots a breakfast 
food, poi, although that is not his style of 
eating it. The vegetable (the root) itself 
is considered quite palatable. There are 
two kinds of taro—the upland and low- 
land varieties. The upland species is more 
pleasant in his haunts and habits, but is 
not so good when you catch him. For the 
lowland species you have to dive in the 
mud and water, but Hawaiian epicures 
say that he is worth it. Anyhow, he is 
prolific, and a very small plot will feed 
any man a year, even Goliath, or one of 
Jack the Giant Killer’s three-headed mon- 
sters. It is fitting, then, that so useful and 
fruitful a plant should have a divine ori- 
gin; and the thoughtful natives have en- 
dowed him with a pedigree. Wakea and 
Papa (in this case Papa is Mama) the re- 
puted founders of the Hawaiian race, had 
among others (probably too numerous to 
mention) a deformed child. As it was 
very much against Hawaiian etiquette to 
allow a deformed. child to live, they 
promptly planted alive their malformed 
offspring at the end of their grass hut, 
and he came up a faro, 

Cultivating taro was the only thing that 
would make a real old genuine Hawaiian 
work—that and catching fish to eat raw 
with his poi. Lowland taro is planted in 
marshy plots, each about forty by twenty 
feet, and surrounded by earthen walls a 
foot or so in heighth. The beds are exca- 
vated two or three feet deep in the earth, 
leveled and beaten with cocoanut stems, 
while wet, to produce capacity to hold 
water. It is propagated in water by plant- 
ing tops from the suckers of one year’s 
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growth that have sprouted from the sides 
of the original plant. It is an Arum, the 
Arum esculentum. The raw root is very 
styptic and acrimonious, and burning to 
the tongue, and is thus used as a medicine. 
Boiled, baked or roasted, it is somewhat 
like the potato. 

Poi is made by pounding to a pulp thor- 
oughly cooked taro. It is pounded in a 
hard wood trough, or mortar, by a piece 
of lava, shaped like a pestle. While pound- 
ing, water is frequently added until it be- 
comes a thick paste. It is known as one, 
two or three finger pot, according to its 
thickness. The mode a la Hawaiian for 
eating this delicacy is for each to stir his 
finger in the calabash containing the poi 
until he has accumulated a sufficient 
amount to scrape off with his lips into his 
capacious mouth. By a tacit reciprocity 
agreement, the pot is accumulating, too; 
accumulating all the various kinds and de- 
grees of dirt contributed by the fingers 
thrust in it. One finger poi is of the 
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proper consistency to cling well to one-fin- 
ger; two finger poi is of such a consist- 
ency as to cling well to two fingers; and 
so for the three finger variety. The native 
likes poi best after it has commenced to 
ferment. No matter how well educated he 
may be, nor how noble his family ; no mat- 
ter how numerous the really good viands 
set before him may be, he yearns for his 
poi and raw fish. What is bred in the bone 
will get into the stomach. 

Another plant which was very useful to 
the Hawaiians was the wauti (Marus 
papyrifera) or paper mulberry. From it 
they made some very beautiful paper 
cloths. “The plants,” says an old writer, 
“gre very carefully tended, and when the 
rods springing from the roots attained the 
length of ten or twelve feet, which they did 
in a year or eighteen months, they were 
cut at a certain season ; and by careful and 
delicate processes, the inner bark was sep- 
arated ; and women, sometimes a chiefess 
and her female attendants, devoted them- 
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An old-time native Hawaiian hut. There are now very few of these remaining in 


the islands. 


selyes to make from it tapa, or cloth, of 
various degrees of fineness. By beating it 
with a mallet, having different patterns 
carved on its four faces, several varieties 
of cloth were produced. These formed the 
pau, or woman’s garment, reaching from 
the waist nearly to the ankles; the maro, 
or narrow cloth worn by the men round 
the loins; the sleeping cloths of the chiefs, 
etc. The people had a method of printing 
the tapa with very beautiful colors, de- 
rived from vegetables and earth; and they 
even scented the somewhat scanty habili- 
ments of the female with sandal wood and 
pandanus seeds.” For a number of years, 
the Hawaiians have made no tapa, conse- 
quently genuine Hawaiian tapa is very 
scarce and rather costly, too. Most of the 
tapa exposed for sale in the numerous 
curio shops of Honolulu comes from Sa- 
moa. Tapa is really a paper; it is a cloth 
only in. the sense that it was used for the 
purposes to which cloth is generally put. 
But if taro furnished the simple child of 
nature with food and medicine, and wauti 


with raiment, the bright, green leaves of 
the li (Dracaena) provided him with a 
roof for his grass hut, a gorgeous cloak 
for his mountain trips, an emblem. of 
peace, and, when combined with a young 
plantain tree, a flag of truce. It also yield- 
ed him an intoxicating drink, as did the 
sweet potato. From the awa (Piper myth- 
sticum) he extracted a still more potent 
and demoralizing intoxicant. The plant 
itself is curative, or at least beneficial, in 
obstinate cutaneous diseases. Calabashes 
formed his pots, bowls and drinking ves- 
sels. Large ones were used as drums. The 
native squats on his hams, and pounding 
the calabash against the floor, or ground, 
and at the same time thumbing the sides 
with his hands and fingers, makes a kind 
of tiddy-bum accompaniment to the meles, 
or old chants. You may &till hear and see 
this entrancing music rendered, if you en- 
ter one of Honolulu’s moving-picture 
houses, where thé hulahula—the native 
hoochie-coochie—is presented “on the 
side.” The hulahula would not be the 
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Typical Hawatian landscapes. 


hulahula without the mele, so old that no 
one can now interpret it, and the calabash. 
These add one more note to the barbarism, 








which is this dance’s greatest charm. 

What needs man care for modern conven- 
iences when food and drink, raiment, shel- 
ter and medicine, pots, bowls and drinking 
vessels, musical instruments and emblems 
of peace, may all be grown in a few feet 
of ground? But even these were not all 
the blessings that Nature showered on her 
favorite child. The ohia, the palms (co- 
coanut, date and royal), the banana, the 
bread-fruit, the papaya, the kukui (candle 
nut) and the plantain were indigenous to 
the islands. Large, luscious strawberries 
and raspberries, the yam and sweet potato 
also had in Hawaii a native home, while 
sugar-cane, tobacco, rice and coffee are im- 
portant among the plants that were intro- 
duced soon after the discovery of the 
islands. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds 
of banana: the eating banana and the cook- 
ing banana. All of the latter variety are 


fit for human consumption only when 


ceoked. And though there are more than 
forty species grown in Hawaii, all of them 
fall in one or the other of the above classes. 
Only two of them, and they are both 
eating bananas, are commercially import- 
ant. These are the Cavendish, or Chinese 
Dwarf banana, and the Jamaica, or Blue- 
fields banana; and the latter, though only 
brought to the islands in 1903, is already, 
owing to the size and compactness of its 
branches, and the ease with which it is 
shipped, requiring no wrapping, the prin- 
cipal factor in the banana trade with 
America. 

Papayas grow on trees from twenty lo 
thirty feet high. The trees look a good 
deal like gigantic toadstools. They are 
absolutely hare of foliage, save at the top, 
where a cluster of broad, green, palm-like 
leaves shelter the cocoanut sized fruit. The 
fruit is delicious. It is somewhat similar 
in appearance and taste to the muskmelon, 
but sweeter and richer. It makes good 
preserves. Papaya seeds are very beneficial 
in cases of indigestion or dyspepsia. They 
are Nature’s pepsin tablets. Papayas, 
however, will never do more than enter in- 
to local trade, until some manner of keep- 
ing them fresh is discovered. 

One of the richest and tastiest of tropi- 
cal fruits is the mango. Originating in 
India, it has spread all over the tropics. It 
is a large, well-shaped tree, the fruit ma- 
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turing early in the spring. There . are 
numerous varieties. India alone boasts of 
over five hundred species, and new forms 
are being constantly propagated, as the 
seeds do not come true. For this reason, 
budding or grafting are very common. The 
fruit is richly sweet ; its odor fragrant. 
Hawaii has so many species of fern that 
it would take a botanist even to enumer- 
ate them. ‘Giant tree ferns. fifteen to 
twenty-five feet high bourgeon luxuriantly 
on the mountain sides. There is one very 
pretty fern that germinates only in the 
crotehes of trees. In the forests flanking 
the mountains grow the kou, and koa, 
Hawaii’s only hard woods.- They are too 
crooked to be valuable for building pur- 
poses, but as they take a very beautiful 
polish they are in great demand by cabi- 
net makers. Fortune hunters have left 
few of either of these trees standing. San- 
dal wood, which formerly was very plenti- 
ful, was all but exterminated in the mad 
rush of Hawaiian Royalty for wealth. The 
value of sandal wood was first pointed out 
to -Kamehameha the Great by Vancouver, 
an English navigator, who visited the 


islands about one hundred years ago, and 
hundreds of natives died from toil and ex- 
posure while gathering for their rulers this 
incense for Chinese gods. 

Agriculture and horticulture yield mod- 


ern Hawaii a large income. The exports 
for the fiscal year, ending June 30, 1908, 
were as follows: 


$38,603,194 
1,212,926 
803,376 
140,773 
174,216 
87,599 


Sugar, raw 
Sugar, refined 
PEE 4s cae sc cddees cwkers 


58,133. 


38,022 
1,064,99-4 





ye ee Py Fees $42,183,223 


Of this amount, sugar, raw and refined, 
constituted 94.38 per cent, which, added 
to the exports of fruits, rice and coffee, 
gave to agricultural ,products 97.04 per 
cent. During this period, the imports 
amounted to $19,985,274, of which amount 
nearly $15,500,000 came from the United 
States, mostly via San Francisco. 

The treaty of reciprocity negotiated in 
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1876 between the old Hawaiian monarchy 
and the United States, by which Hawaiian 
sugar was placed on the “free list,” gave 
such an impetus to that industry that it 
nearly doubled in value by 1898, the year 
in which the new Hawaiian Republic be- 
came a part of the United States. In 
round numbers, $150,000,000 are now in- 
vested in sugar plantations and mills, 
which employ some fifty thousand hands, 
mostly Japanese. Sugar, therefore, for a 
number of years, has been the principal 
crop, and it will probably lead for some 
decades. to come, both in extent of cultiva- 
tion and in value of output, though there 
is now a tendency to utilize for other pro- 
ducts the vast areas of land not suited to 
the cultivation of cane, and the United 
States Experiment Station at Honolulu is 
constantly adding to the number of such 
products ‘that can be grown profitably on 
Hawaiian soil. The cultivation of pine- 
apples has within the last decade become 
an important industry, second. only to 
sugar. The fruits are shipped to San Fran- 
cisco and other ports, while several large 


‘canneries, most of them with large plan- 


tations of their own, put up over 500,000 
cases. annually. There are now six thou- 
sand acres, of, pineapples under cultiva- 
tion, and this area is being added to con- 
stantly. There are extensive coffee plan- 
tations in the Kona district on the island 
of Hawaii.. In all the essentials of a good 
coffee, that produced in Kona seems to me 
the equal of the best. Two plantations 
are now raising an excellent quality of to- 


~ baeeco, while half a million rubber trees 


have recently been planted. 

There are several fruits well adapted to 
Hawaiian’ soil and.climate that are des- 
tined to beeome more or less important in- 
dustries... Alligator pears’ are already a 
favorite in San ‘Francisco, and shipments 
of this “natural salad” are steadily in- 
creasing. The alligator pear is rich and 
nutty, and is generally served with may- 
onaise dressing. Excellent oranges, limes, 
grape-fruit and watermelons are grown. 
The Portuguese,;of which thrifty race 
there are several thousand on the islands, 
have long cultivated grapes in a small 
way, but there is now every reason to be- 
lieve that this industry will increase con- 
siderably during the next few years. Sev- 
eral wineries have recently been erected, 








Polo grounds at Moanalua, Honolulu. 


while San Francisco should furnish a 


ready market for the fresh fruit, at least 
between the coast seasons. 

The sisal industry, though in its in- 
fancy, is advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Sisal, be it explained, is a cactus-like 
plant, whose fibres make a very strong 
rope. It flourishes on rocky, arid soil, on 
which nothing else would grow, and re- 
quires no irrigation. Its long, concave 
leaves catch and hold every drop of water 
that falls into them, forming natural res- 
ervoirs to be drawn from at need. If you 
walk through a field of sisal a day or so 
after a shower, you will still see water on 
the leaves, when everything around is 
parched under the tropical sun. The 
Yawaiian species is superior to the sisal 
of Mexico, in that it has no lateral thorns, 
having only a spine at the top, and pro- 
duces longer and stronger fibre. Hawaiian 
sisal invariably brings a cent or so more 


per pound than the prevailing quotations 
for Mexican sisal. The heart of the in- 
dustry is Sisal, a station some three or 
four miles beyond Ewa, on the Oahu 
Railway. Here there is a mill, which ex- 
tracts the fibres from the plants. After 
the fibres have been thoroughly dried and 
bleached in the sun, they are compressed 
into bales of about five hundred pounds 
each, and shipped to the mills in the. 

tates, where they are twisted into rope. 

The Hawaiian climate is ideal. It is 
May or June always. There are no ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. On the windward 
sides of the islands the soil is moistened 
oy frequent showers; on the leaward sides 
the rainfall is not so abundant, but ex- 
tensive irrigation ditches cover the islands 
like a network. Soil and climate; climate 
and soil! What other factors are needed 
by mankind in the making of an earthly 
paradise ? 

















IN RAMONA’S FOOTSTEPS 


OMANCE and materialism rub 

sides together severely at San 

Diego, to-day, since the trolley 

car now carries us from the 
heart of the city to the very door of “Ra- 
mona’s Home” in “Old Town.” 

As to this romantic spot, it really never 
was the home of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s heroine, nor was it ever the scene of 
her marriage to Alessandro, save in the 
pages of that charming and historic ro- 
mance, “Ramona.” The house is, however, 
very old. It is built upon the prevalent 
Mexican plan, and was owned and occupied 
in early mission days by a prominent local 
Spanish family—the Estudillos. 

For many years it was in a ruinous 
state, the tiled roof fallen in, the walls 
and floors cracked and dirty. During the 
past few months it has been restored, and 
it is now newly opened to the public. 

The patio is enclosed by an adobe wall 
about a hundred feet long and seventy-five 
wide, the house itself being on the north 
side. 

The patio is being planted with flowers 
which, with nice walks and a fountain, will 
render it a restful spot in which to muse 
upon Ramona and her lover. 

As one of the landmarks of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s story of romance and love, it will last 


for generations to come, and in the popular. 


mind it will continue to be both Ramona’s 
home and her marriage place. 

Father Ubach, the old priest who mar- 
ried Ramona, said four years ago that Ra- 
mona’s marriage was solemnized in the old 
adobe church which still stands a quarter 
of 2 mile from Ramona’s house. 

Old Town’s quaint little adobe church, 
in which Ramona and Alessandro were 
married in 1865, is among the oldest of old 
San Diego’s buildings, but it has been a 
church only sixty years, after a prior use 
for profaner purposes. Inside the church, 
still hanging on the sacristy wall, may still 


= 


BY A. K. GLOVER 


be seen the bishop’s consecration certifi- 
cate, certifying to the year 1851 as that of 
the building’s dedication to the worship of 
God. 

The days of our heroine, “Ramona,” we 
see, were, after all, not so far back in the 
olden time as is commonly imagined, yet 
this quaint adobe church, with its two an- 
cient mission bells, and its unique ecclesi- 
astical treasures saved from the ruined 
missions on Presidio hill and up the val- 
ley, will always be a romantic shrine for 
the tourist and devotee to visit. 

The church would hardly be recognized 
by Ramona, were she to revisit it to-day. It 
no longer appears in its adobe dress, since 
the church authorities have covered it over, 
both roof and walls, with a wooden fram- 
ing, giving it the appearance of an ordi- 
nary Protestant chapel, barring the sig- 
nificant cross at either end. The old mis- 
sion bells, however, that were brought from 
the old mission at the head of the valley, 
after the Mexican War, still hang outside, 
at the west end, and manage to lend a Mis- 
sion air to an otherwise unromantic struc- 
ture. Those antique Spanish bells were 
both hanging there in Ramona’s time. The 
eyes of Ramona and her lover both saw 
them when they came to be married by 
good Father Gaspara (Ubach), and their 
rich tones rang out as they entered the 
quaint church to stand before the altar. 
Within this diminutive shrine, where Mrs. 
Jackson’s hero and heroine knelt to receive 
the blessing of the church, we notice many 
other objects upon which the eyes of Ra- 
mona and Alessandro must have rested. 
There we observe the same altar, before 
which they took their marriage vows, while 
down to three years ago one might have 
seen the same priest that blessed them 
still standing there, offering up prayer and 
sacrifice. 

From the north wall of the church, over 
the sacristy door, looks down upon us the 





Front view of “Ramona’s home,” “Old Town,” (Old San Diego,) Restored in 
1910 

Altar in Meaican church, “Old Town” (Qld San Diego), where Ramona was 
married. 
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The old palms at “Old Town,” San 
Diego, Cal., aged 141 years; planted- 1769 ; 
first palms in California. 


face of holy San Diego de Alcala, the 
Spanish saint to whom town and church 
and mission were all dedicated. How dim- 
ly outlined is that saintly form, painted 
in oil in Old Mexico or Spain perhaps hun- 
dreds of years ago! The saint must have 
been gazing upon that marriage scene in 
1865, and perhaps Ramona stopped a mo- 
ment to study the face and form of this 
patron saint of the little church, which she 
was to remember always as the most sacred 
to her of all California’s holy spots. 

The same candlesticks that. adorned the 
altar at Ramona’s marriage still stand up- 
on the gradines of the altar to-day, and the 
same crucifix, over the tabernacle; that the 
undevout tourist gazes upon, Ramona and 
Alessandro also must have seen—and wor- 
shiped. 

In the south transept of Ramona’s little 
adobe, cruciform church, is another altar, 
dedicated to the Holy Virgin, and before 


it, sunk in the floor, is the white marble 
slab covering the graye of Don Antonio 
Aquirre, the donor of the church. A pious 
Spaniard of the old school was the Don, 
and one who never quite became either 
Mexican or American—a loyal son of 
Spain was the Don to his dying day. And 
there he was, sleeping all alone, when Ra- 
mona was being married, and perhaps Ra- 
mona dropped a silent Pater Noster, or an 
Ave Maria, over the holy spot. 

When the happy couple were at last man 
and wife, and had followed Father Gaspara 
into the sacristy to sign the marriage rec- 
ord, their eyes must have rested upon the 
same great chests that still stand there, 
filled with antique vestments and Spanish 
shawls, while all over the room, which 
forms the north transept, stand candle- 
sticks and vases and statuettes that have 
been in more or less use, not only in this 
church, but in other places where mass was 
said, long before Ramona had been born. 
And to-day, when good Father Mesney, 
the present priest in charge, goes up the al- 
tar steps to say the Holy Mass, the on- 
looker or worshiper, as the case may be, 
heholds upon his shoulders the same sacred 
vestments that Father Gaspara wore at the 
Nuptial Mass on Ramona’s wedding day. 

Down the nave we sit upon the same 
dark benches that were there forty-five and 
sixty years ago, and which even to-day, in 
the rush and hurry of our generation, are 
filled every Sunday with the devout and 
simple-minded Mexicans who still dwell 
in their beloved “Old Town,” in the 


“shadow of yonder Presidio hill, the site of 


the first mission in all California. 
Ramona and her lover must have entered 
“Qld Town” from the north, by the mis- 


~sion road, crossing the almost dried up 


river at about the spot where the present 
new bridge spans a turn of the stream, 
right in front of the old Presidio hill. 
Winding down through the village by the 
narrow street, along which the tooting au- 
tomobile now plunges on its way to La 
Jolla, they first went to the house of 
Father Gaspara, which still stands on the 
main street of the village, some five min- 
utes’ walk from the old church. It is now 
in a very bad state. It is a large structure 
of the Mexican type, with a porch along its 
front side and a patio in the rear. Down 
to the day, three years ago, when he was 








Old Catholic cemetery at “Old Town,” San Diego, Cal., a few hundred feet from 


the old church. 


taken to the Sisters’ Hospital to die, this 
militant priest, the friend of the poor In- 
dians and Mexicans, and the biggest man 
in San Diego, from the heroic standpoint, 


lived humbly in a few rooms of this de- 


caying yet ample building—alone and 
lonely—yet ever active, and supremely 
happy in his holy work. Along that porch 
he often walked on hot afternoons, saying 
his Office and greeting the poor as they 
passed by, and through that same door- 
way he often must have come in the cool 
of the evening to play ball with the village 
boys. The priest’s house is no longer sight- 
ly. Its only inhabitants are some very 
poor and dirty Mexicans, and their stock 
of animals, while the empty rooms are 
dark, and bare, and foul. Still, it is 
Father Gaspara’s house—and that is 
enough, until the blessed day of restora- 
tion shall have come to this, as it has at 
last to Ramona’s home. A stone’s throw 
across the road sleeps the Catholic dead 
of the silent village, and while to-day the 
cemetery is in ruins, its grave-stones tot- 
tering, and its adobe walls nearly all gone 
to pieces, in Ramona’s time God’s Acre 
must have presented a very neat appear- 
ance. Whether its close proximity to the 
jail—the first jail in California—was in- 
tentional or not, we may never know. I 
have not yet taken pains to discover which 
of the two was established first. 


In Ramona’s time, Old San Diego was 
a thriving little Mexican town of about 
eight hundred souls, mostly Mexicans, 
with a considerable number of Irish and 
others from the States, and the occasional 
occurrence of such names as “De Cassidy” 
on the gravestones, is proof positive that 
the dusky daughters of Catholic Mexico 
took for husbands some of the wandering 
Catholic sons of Erin, and then gave them 
a little social standing in the Mexican 
community by the adoption of the Mexican 
or Spanish “de.” 

When Ramona and Alessandro turned 
their backs upon Old San Diego, to start 
over the Mesa northward again, they 
passed by the two giant palm trees at the 
foot of Presidio hill, while on the hill-top, 
fifty feet up, they could discern some of 
the crumbling adobe walls of the old Pre- 
sidio and mission house, where the first 
mission was established by Father Juni- 
pero Serra and his companions, with the 
help of the Spanish soldiers making up the 
mission guard. The couple must also 
have passed these spots on their hurried 
journey into town. Now on their way 
back they are less hurried, and stop to 
study things, perhaps. 

When Ramona passed by this way, Pre- 
sidio hill extended out a hundred feet far- 
ther, and overshadowed the narrow river 
road, but since then it has been cut away 
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to make room for a wider road. However, 
it is the same old hill, while yonder, to- 
wards the south, Ramona must have 
noticed the ruins of Fort Stockton, high 
up on another hill, but to her it had no 
favorable meaning—it gave no pleasant 
thought. It was only one more sad mem- 
ory—the conquest of California by the 
Gringos ! 

Looking up the broad valley of the San 
Diego River, two hours’ walk away, they 
could just discern the mission church and 
other buildings that are to-day known as 
the “Old Mission.” At that time—about 
1865—they were in a pretty fair state of 
preservation, and some mission work was 
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still being carried on among the Indians; 
but time was precious, and Ramona and 
her husband must needs push on, over the 
river valley, and across the Mesa, towards 
the as yet unknown future of suffering, 
and terror and death. Looking backward 
from the Mesa, they saw the mighty ocean, 
saw San Diego Bay and Point Loma, just 
as we see them to-day, in all their match- 
less beauty, while rising out of the East 
they beheld the dark blue crests of the 
Coast Range, silhouetted against the sky. 

Ramona and Alessandro! In your foot- 
steps we have trod for a few hours, and 
we feel that we have learned to know you 
better than ever before. 











TOLD IN 


OCTOBER 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


“Come, pretty leaves,” 


cried the Autumn wind, 


And dance with me over the wold, 
I'll robe you in gowns of scarlet silk, 
And crown you with wreaths of gold: 
You shall ride in gay-colored boats—dear leaves, 
On the breast of yon glittering stream, 
And the haughty rose all shriveled shall lie, 
While you, like rich rubies, gleam. 
Summer has waned and the days are chill. 
The meadow is stubble and brown, 
While over the hill floats a silvery mist, 
That I tossed from the thistledown.” 


“We will come,” 


said the leaves to the coaxing wind, 


“So bear us away on your wings, 
The trees seem lone with their empty nests, 
And there’s never a song bird sings. 
But wait, dear wind, ’till we say farewell 
To the crooning brook over the way; 
And then to the crickets we’ve known so long, 
We inust bid a fond “‘good-day.” 


The wind shook the branches, the poor leaves fell, 
A-tremble in sudden affright ; ; 
For piled ima sad little drift they lay, 
On the ground in the moon’s pale light. 
A-glitter with dewdrops, the cobwebs shone 
In the stubble, like silvery mist, 
And grapes hung low on the tangled vines— 
By Autumn’s red lips kis’t. 
Then sudden each golden-rod lit a torch 
With yellow flames toward the sky. 
.While a madcap wind chased the red- cheeked leaves, 
And the pines weirdly sobbed, “Good-bye !” 





OUR PANAMA OUTING 


The Story of a Dip Into the Far Interior of the Baby Republic 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


HE INVITATION had come 
from a college friend, now agent 
for the fruit trust, away up in 
the interior of Panama. 

“If you are immune against malaria, 
don’t mind the spiders, can get out of the 
way of a snake before he meets you, and 
don’t get lonesome out in the jungles, 
come down. It will be two weeks before 
you can get away though, remember.” 

Somehow there was an air of romance 
breathing out of that invitation. The little 
foreign stamp in the corner of the en- 
velope, the stationery of the fruit trust, 
with its savor of bananas and limes and 
bread-fruit and guavas, the advice as to 
summer clothing only, who could resist? 

So we took steamer for Colon, and 
thence on to Bocas. There the boat pro- 
ceeded up river to Almirante and the wil- 
derness. 

That was the start of the outing. 

“At Almirante you: will be nine miles 
from the banana plantation,” he had writ- 
ten. “Send me a wireless and I will be 
down to meet you there,” he said. 

Imagine sending a wireless through the 
Central American jungles to a college 
chum, if you will! 

The landing at Almirante was attrac- 
tive certainly. There was a forest along 
the shore, and at its edge we could make 
out little native huts of thatch, such as 
those we’d remarked near Colon. 

A long dock extended out into the sea, 
and there—well, there was Friend. Now 
we saw him, now we didn’t, for a long 
freight train, car upon car, with bits of 
green banana leaves sticking out the doors, 
drew in before the red wharf house, and 
he was gone. Over the trains rose two 
square-built, modern, white-painted houses 
with galleries on their upper stories, be- 
longing to‘the company. These, too, were 
_set on piers out in the sea. 


Over across the dock was another large 
company building, of white frame, red 
roof. 

Friend, however, did not stay on his 
welcome. A little boat had come out, and 
he was aboard. 

“Glad to see you! Glad to see you!” 
and then we indulged in the recollections 
which come when college Greek meets 
Greek. 

But he was too enthusiastic over the 
tropics to let these monopolize the mo- 
ment. 

“This is our metropolis, the fruit sta- 
tion,” he explained. “It’s the center for 
mile on mile of countryside. You see, it’s 
easier to build thus, out here on piles, 
than on the land, where there are those 
ditches. 

“<Pshaw, it’s going to be rainy! Rainy 
season’s just coming on. 

“Now look at the cars with the bananas. 
You see, the fruit is picked green. Every 
ear of the eight in that train is full, 
jammed full. They are of the stock-car 
sort, and gray painted because that serves 
the country best, This Changuinola 
Railway is a fruit railway exclusively— 
everything is devoted to fruit.” 

Another train came in, and for a mo- 
ment he was-interrupted. 

Other officers of the station appeared in 
white duck, here and there. Machines for 
unloading the bananas from the trains 
and onto the steamer were getting into 
operation. A negro was selling yams on 
the dock, and across the bridge over an in- 
let of the sea where another huge ware- 
house arose, more blacks were coming. 

“There’s an oddity of the country,” 
Friend indicated. ‘See those great tanks 
over yonder, outside the houses. They’re 
for. the drinking water. Then see the 
warehouse with the great sacks of sup- 
plies? It’s of corrugated iron, because 
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that’s the easiest to bring down and put 
up.” 

Behind us the railway tracks led off, 
to the plantations, but with-a swamp be- 
tween. Out in this swamp stood a series 
of one-room negro huts, slope-roofed and 
built on piles, the forest dense behind 
them. Farther up the track was another 
settlement of the red-roofed, gray build- 
ings, each of just one room. 

“Got any monkeys for sale?” a ship- 
mate, came up, asking. 

“Not just at present.” The trains had 
driven the monkeys back into the interior, 
and it was only by chance one got them. 
Sometimes the natives shot them to eat, 
for monkey-meat is not at all bad. 

Again came a whistle-blast and a train 
of eleven cars, bananas all, pulled in. The 
leaves against the sides, to prevent bruis- 
ing, littered the way. 

We strolled along to a lumber yard, the 
timber for building the shanties. Over to 
the right were a few cabins, and a jungle 
ef trees. At the left, the main track ser- 
pentined to parts unknown. Again a line 
of the one-room huts of the company put 
in an appearance. 

‘ “You'll enjoy dropping into these, even- 
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ings,” Friend assured us. “The banana 
pickers ll tell you stories their great 
grand-fathers told away off on the Ivory 
or Gold Coast. Talk about folk-lore— 
you'll get more of it, and more of banshees 
and treasure hunts and that, here in an 
evening than you would in a life-time at 
home.” 

Meanwhile we had rounded the inlet 
into the forest-bound mountains, whose 
peaks rose into the clouds, and were at the 
end of the settlement. It was the merest 
hamlet * * * but a typical fruit-station. 

We turned about, through the grass, to 
the line of huts. 

“Now, here’s another experience that 
will be novel,” Friend suggested. “Get 
in.” 

We took our place in a bateau, operated 
as a rope ferry. Bit by bit he pulled the 
rope, and so drew us across the fiords. 
There were two stores here, run by China- 
men. At the one side of each was a bar, 
with a clock at the center of an array of 
liquors. 

“What’ll you have?” Friend asked, and, 
as we hesitated—we didn’t want to wound 
his feelings by asking for what there was 
not—“look at the array,” and then he read 
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it off from the bottles, and we took it 


down in our note-books. The list ran as 
follows : 

Old Tom gin, Holland gin—another 
sort of the last named; Vino de Jarez— 
these on the upper shelf. Then, old rum, 
cocktail bitters, cognac, Geneva gin, 
brandy, claret, Canadian Club whisky, 
Bon Punch, anisette, rye—this was the 
second shelf. Beneath it, old rum, Jed 
Clayton rye whisky, Spanish port wine, 
vermouth, bay rum, sherry, blackberry 
wine, cognac, old Jamaica rum, kola-wine 
and blackberry brandy. All this array of 
bottles was nicely set on the three shelves 
protruding out each a bit farther than the 
one above it. 

“This is your Hudson Bay trading post 
of the Panama wilds,” our host explained 
to us. “Through miles of jungle, natives 
come here to secure their supplies. While 
it is supposed to be a cash business, there 
is considerable barter, and often the 
Chinamen profit wonderfully. Indians 
come in with Panama hats; twenty-five 
dollars they’ll bring in the States, and ex- 
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change for a few glasses of rum if they’re 
real thirsty.” 

A fourth and fifth shelf were set close 
to the wall itself; then the sixth and 
seventh shelf extended out. Beneath them 
was an array of opened bottles, packs of 
cigarettes and of chewing tobacco, plug 
tobacco twists, and cork-screws, bdxes of 
cigars and matches. One remarked the 
neatness with which all these things were 
arrayed. Boxes, for example, with bal- 
sams, and of bay-rum soap, were in one 
In the next came cod-liver oil 
and tonics, even oxidine of ferrovin. After 
that there followed ink and. face-powder 
and buttons, and lastly, peppermint candy. 

The boxes bore names in Chinese, and 
we tried to make “lace” from the signs 
that stood for this on these shelves. Al! 
these were just.one-side the shop. 

Off at the rear, likewise immaculately 
placed, there were bolts of cloth. Above 
them, shirts were set in boxes, and over 
these there were more boxes with shoes. 
Then eame ladies’ ruching, dolls, hats and 
belts. In front of the shelves, doors of 
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glass, as at Panama City, were set, to pro- 
tect from damp and dust. 

The Chinese merchant in charge talked 
little of his stock. His queue had been cut 
off; he evidently intended to remain on 
the Isthmus. Doubtless he could do bet- 
ter here than in Cathay. 

‘Remark how these shops are laid off,” 
Friend suggested. “All over Central 
America you'll find them exactly the 
same. There at the rear in the center, the 
door; over that the shelves of straw hats. 

“Then, on this side, men’s white caps 
* * * see the blankets and underwear! 
Next shelf,” (we were jotting it down) 
“jeans, suspenders, caps and_ sandals; 
ihen clothes-pins, and down below, dried 
onions. ‘There in the corner, glass shav- 
ing cups, with the Panama flags crossed 
upon them. Yonder, some cheap glass 
lamps, with tin reflectors; then some gay 
cups.” 

It was interesting, this array. It showed 
how tastes,ran, away out here in the jun- 
gle. 

“Want the other side, while you’re mak- 
ing inventory?” he continued. “Canned 
salmon, roast beef, baking powder, sar- 
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dines, tomatoes, canned oysters. Then 
condensed milk, beans, marmalade, and 
up abeve, tins and pots and pans, and 
buckets. There, in the corner, more soap.” 

He halted and drew a mental sketch of 
the counter—three-sided, and with scale 
at front. 

Meanwhile some of the folk off the ship 
had come in to buy lines for fishing— 
there was nothing else for them to do. 

We passed out again, and over to the 
railway. Another long train of bananas 
only was coming in. 

Friend was talking old times, as we 
walked along the track here. Up it and 
then down another pier to'a row of the 
yellow-painted cabins of workers round the 
station. Everything here belongs to the 
fruit trust, even to this line of cabins, 
built on piles in the swamp. A “dug-out” 
lay tied to a post. 

It reminded him: 

“Yes, we'll take you out in one of them 
after wild-cats. We take them as ‘cubs’ 
you know, for pets. Then, of course, 
you'll go gator shooting. There’s no end 
of them ’round,” 

We were at another Chinese store by 
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this time. We took opportunity to invest 
in some needed pocket-shears, at a quarter, 
in this. 

Then we passed out another line into 
the jungle. 

“There’s our friend, the enemy—the 
spider,” the man indicated. “They’re 
death—many of ’em. Wait, though, till 
you see the banana-loading and then you’ll 
learn *bout spiders!” 

Ferns, strange red flowers, palms, co- 
coanuts ready to fall upon our heads, and 
then down a line along more cottages, he 
led. On one porch there was a parrot, red 
a’ top, green the rest of his body, and he 
chattered on sight of us. 

Behind these houses again were the 
huge galvanized tanks in which rain water 
was collected, from the roofs. Friend ex- 
plained how the cottages were rented from 
the fruit trust at five dollars a month. 


Fruit, in fact, was the very spirit of this: 


countryside. 
There were boundless quantities of it— 
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wild—all. about, bananas for the asking. 
The jungle opened , off, and in that, 
strange fruits, unknown to us, could be 
plucked.. Some chickens were scattered 
about here ; they, too, formed an important 
item of diet. Once again it started to 
drizzle. 

“Might as well turn back,” he said. 

So, falling in with a New Yorker off 
the steamer, back we turned, over the tres-" 
ile to the ship. 

“There’s your chance,” our host prof- 
fered. 

Some of our company were already 
bathing in a slip between the piers here. 
Others were watching the banana-load- 
ing, now in progress. A car would be 
drawn directly opposite an entry to the 
ship. Inside the car one saw the green 
bunches, packed closely along the sides, 
while the edges of .the car were veritably 
tucked about with green leaves. A negro 
would reach a bunch, and taking it be- 
tween two hands,‘ toss it to two, colleagues 
standing at the door of the car. These, 


then, would reach it to another two near 
by, who reached it to two men standing 


on a table on the dock. From the steamer 
itself two steps hung down—each  sus- 
pended by a rope, and there was a pair of 
men on each step. These then threw the 
bunches, each pair to the next, and the 
next, and so into the ship. This work 
was going on at four points on the side 
of the vessel. Meanwhile passengers stood 
ubout looking on. Somehow there was a 
fascination in sitting here, watching. Now 
and then came an interesting variant. Once 
it was a tourist with a curious white lily 
he had found, odd flower indeed. Then as 
we sat on the pier to watch the workers, 
we remarked how the quantities of green 
bananas, dropped, to waste, was ever in- 
creasing about us. 

A car with 425 bunches of bananas in 
all came in, and in a trice there was a man 
inside: the two pair at the doors, the three 
pair of men on the three tiers to the ship. 
The human elevator got in motion before 
the car had come to rest, well-nigh; and 
like some giant chain they worked on, and 
on and on; every once in a while a spirit 
of deviltry seized them, and those below 
would rush the tossing to crowd those at 
the top. 


In confusion, these out 


would all 
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“Watch!” (Halt!)—and then all would 
stop and laugh roundly. 

We wondered how many bananas were 
wasted each year, as they fell in ones or 
twos into the sea. It recalled how, in the 
days of our parents’ childhood, a single 
banana was a luxury. 

Meanwhile, we sat on the dock, watching 
idly and chattering, for there was nothing 
_else to do. We couldn’t ramble any far- 
ther—there were swamps all about, and it 
was too far to the nearest plantation. What 
was more, we would go there to-morrow. 

By and bye we opened conversation with 
an old negress, selling yams on the dock. 
There were the white yams and the black, 
and some pink. 

“T would prefer the white wans, like 
this wan,” she said. “No,” she assured 
us, “the revolutionists had never come 
here, though they had been at Bocas.” 

“Why ? 

“T don’t know why,” she answered ; she 
was not interested. 

Then in reply to another query: “I’m 
forty-seven, sir!” She was prematurely 
gray, as a result of being burned by pow- 


der, which caught fire while she was smok- 
ing. Her home, she stated, was two miles 
off. There she had a flower garden. 
Everything she sold she carried on her 
head. Occasionally she made three trips 
to the place. She came down primarily to 
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sell to the commissary, from whom she 
gets a dollar, gold, the sack, for her pro- 
duce. Her husband also works for the 
company, but at another place. She works 
“to help out,” she says. They have seven 
hoys. 

“We have to work very hard here,” the 
woman assured us. They would go back 
to Jamaica if they had the money. It 
costs her a dollar and a half to go from 
here to where her husband has his job of 
a dollar a day on the railway. ‘‘I married 
him twenty years now,” she explains. 

Idly, then, we remarked the oysters on 
the piers. ‘Then we took a peep in the 
company store house, run by the trust, to 
sell its wares to employees at cost. 

Almirante, it seems, was the wholesale 
station for thirty or forty commissary sta- 
tions. People from thereabout buy openly 
—for the stores can sel] to any one. There 
is. the position of inspector of commissar- 
ies here, and a romantic task it is, travel- 
ing from store to store, taking inventory 
as frequently as possible. Again, it makes 
one think of the inspectors of the Hudson 
Bay posts. Usually there is a negro to 
run-each of these commissaries, and this 
at so much the month. 

Employees of the posts must depend on 
the natives round about for their meat. 
Vegetables are brought in from the States 
every week, and put into cold storage. All 
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these vegetables, practically, come from 
New Orleans. Three of the great com- 
pany boats come to this point, making an 
average of one a week, and so there is vir- 
tually a fresh supply. 

If we could spare the time—Friend as- 
sured—we would go out to some of these 
stations. 

Each was on a plantation, and there, 
already now, they were cutting the 
bananas for the next boat. 

Interesting combinations were made by 
buyers on those plantation commissaries. 
Rice and beans and cod-fish were sold very 
largely. Some of them, it seems, got as 
much as three of the hundred-pound boxes 
of the fish every two weeks. Even at Al- 
mirante there were very few whites about, 
and at times it was mighty lonesome, 
Friend assured us. Here at Almirante, 
even, there were but six or seven. This 
is a new terminal. At some few stations 
the number rose to fifty. 

The company, it seemed, did not buy 
fruit from outsiders, running its own 
plantations, and at one place they had 
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18,000 acres in bananas alone. Of course 
they could export some of the odd fruits 
here, but one must establish a demand for 
them, and meanwhile the bananas paid so 
much better. 

This place had all sprung up in the six 
months the company had established it 
here, so we could see how much work was 
done. 

It was an interesting chat, there on the 
dock, at the fruit station. Friend told how 
some of the white boys tried hunting, and 
how, now and then, a native Nimrod would 
bring in a wild turkey, which was gobbled 
right up by a buyer. Then he told how 
pigs were raised, being fed on the bananas. 
And he told of the big house for white 
employees, erected on each plantation by 
the company, too, and how the trust treats 
its employees well indeed. 

Here, as at Bocas, the company was to 
fill in the sluices, using a sand pump for 
that. 

In fact, there was so much to tell—to 
be explained—we sat there till late even- 
ing. 











“JUDGMENT IS MINE” 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


“Hast thou a husband ?”—so He spake 
The woman at the well; 

He knew that she was wed to Sin— 
The woman did not teil. 


Then, judging not her soul that she 
Were Magdalene or wife, 

He premised of His own clean heart 
The meat and drink of life. 


“Hast thou a husband ?”—and the world 
That cannot know nor tell 

If she be wed to man or Sin, 
Condemns her soul to hell! 





THE BULWARKS 


OF OUR ANCESTORS 


A Plea for Their Preservation 


BY RUDOLF CRONAU 


HEN YOU happen to visit 

\ N } one of the older settlements 
of. our Far West, you may 

gray, 


perhaps note some 
weather-worn structure of heavy logs, 
standing in strange contrast to the light 
frame houses, which betray their recent 
construction by their fresh coats of paint. 
Sometimes you find these queer-looking 
buildings surrounded by high palisades or 
by ditches, and when you inquire as to 
their purpose, you are told that im by- 
gone days they served as retreats for the 
settlers, when they were compelled to fly 
from the attacks of the Indians. 

Up to the middle of the last century, 
such rude fortifications could be found in 
many settlements, but after the Indians 
had been subjugated or driven away, most 
of the structures were torn down to give 
place to stores and dwelling houses. To- 
day only very few of these places of refuge 
remain, and it is for the sake of their pre- 
servation that this article is written. 

Certainly these little forts are inter- 
esting enough, if you only recognize to 
what acts of bravery and noble heroism 
their gray walls have been witnesses. 

Let us take a glance into history. When 
our forefathers settled in the wilderness 
of America, as the first pioneers of civili- 
zation, safety was one of their first wants. 
For this reason they preferred to build 
houses of stone. If it was not at hand or 
hard to break, the cabins were constructed 
of trunks of such trees as could be easily 
felled and trimmed. Firs and pines an- 
swered this purpose best. 

In the erection of a log cabin axes and 
augers were often the only tools used, but 
usually draw-knives and cross-cut saws 
were added. "The body of the house was 
mostly an oblong square of logs, raised one 
above the other. Later on, spaces for the 


door and windows were chopped out. The 
wooden fireplace and chimney were pro- 
tected from the action of the fire by a lin- 
ing of clay, and the floor was. formed 
either from the plain surface of hewn logs 
or covered with boards sawed by hand. 
The door was made of massive boards, 
split from a log and hastily smoothed with 
the draw-knife. After they had been 
united firmly with wooden pins, the door 
was hung upon wooden hinges and fast- 
ened. with a wooden latch. Hardly a nail 
or any particle of metal entered the com- 
position of these crude dwellings. But 
they gave not only ample _ shelter, but 
safety, as their walls were utterly im- 
penetrable for arrows and bullets. 

If such huts were intended for short 
occupancy, they seldom possessed more 
than one story, with one or two rooms. 
But if intended for permanent occupation, 
another story was added. In such a case, 
the lower one had often no other openings 


* than the door and a number of loop-holes 


through which the inhabitants, when be- 
sieged, could fire upon the assailants. 

The floor of the second story frequently 
projected two or three feet over the first, 
having openings for firing downward and 
throwing boiling water upon the enemies 
when they would attempt to force open the 
door or set fire to the building. To pre- 
vent such approach of hostiles, some back- 
woodsmen invented very drastic devices. 
They drove long nails or sharp awl-blades 
through boards, and then placed these on 
the ground, so that the Indians, when 
sneaking up to the cabin in the dark, 
would step on the nail-points. 

Inside the cabin a ladder led through 
an opening to the upper story. As this 
ladder could be removed and the opening 
closed with a trap door, this upper story 
was another place of refuge, after the lower 
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one had been taken by the enemy. To 
prevent the firing of the roof by burning 
arrows or other combustibles, it was cov- 
ered with clay, through which the flames 
could not eat their way. Buckets with 
water stood distributed over the entire 
building, so that a fire could easily be 
extinguished. A well was dug in one of 
the corners of the cabin or in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood so that the indispensable 
water might never be lacking during a 
long siege. Sometimes closely fitting trap 
doors led to secret places of concealment 
provided for the women and children. 
That such cabins, when defended by 
resolute men, answered their purpose very 
well, is known from many incidents. 


When, during our war for independ-. 


ence, the Mohawk Valley became the scene 
of many horrible ravages by the Indians 
and Tories, Christian Schell, a Palatine, 
together with his wife and six sons, oc- 
cupied a lonely loghouse four miles north- 
east of Fort Dayton, the site of the pres- 
ent city of Herkimer, N. Y. It -was in 


the early hours of August 6, 1781, when, 


48 Indians and 16 Tories made a sudden 
raid upon this family. Schell and his 
sons were working in the field, but de- 
tected the enemy soon enough to make 
their escape to the house. All succeeded 
in reaching it, except the two youngest 





lads, who were captured by an Indian. 
The latter was shot by Schell, but it was 
impossible io free the boys,-as they were 
hurried off by some other of the enemy. 

Then the battle commenced and was 
kept up until night, Mrs. Schell assisting 
her husband and sons in loading the guns. 
Several times the attacks of the enemies 
were repelled. But when darkness had set 
in, McDonald, the leader of the Tories, 
succeeded in reaching the door of the 
cabin and attempted to force the entrance 
by using a crowbar he had found in front 
of the house. But a shot from Schell hit 
him in the leg and brought him down. In 
the next minute the bold German quick- 
ly unharred the door, grasped the wounded 
man and dragged him in a prisoner. 

Enraged by the capture of their leader, 
the enemy made several furious’ assaults. 
Jumping close to the house, they thrust 
their guns through the loop-holes and be- 
gan to fire within the building. But Mrs. 
Schell seized an axe and by well-directed 
blows, ruined every gun by bending the 
harrels. As the men opened a terrific fire 
from above at the same time, the besiegers 
fell back in a hurry. 

When morning dawned, Schell used a 
ruse causing the enemy to suppose that 
a heavy force of Americans was approach- 
ing to aid the settlers. Running to the 
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upper story of the house, Schell and his 
sons shouted in loud voices to an imag- 
inaty company, welcoming it and giving 
directions. “Colonel Small, march your 
men on this side of the house!” “Captain 
Getman, you better wheel your company 
off to the left and come up on that side!” 

Deceived by this strategem, the enemy 
retreated, having already suffered a loss of 
twenty-three. 

Still more remarkable was the defense 
of a log house that stood upon a prominent 
part of the Palisades, just across the 
eightieth streets of New York City. It 
had been built by the English during the 
extremely cold winter of 1779 to 1780, to 
serve as a retreat for the numerous wood- 
choppers who had been sent across the 
tiver to cut firewood for the freezing army. 
As these men were frequently attacked by 
the Americans, the two-storied log house 
had been placed so close to the brink of 
the rocks that an attack from the river- 
side was impossible. The other sides were 
protected by an entrenchment-and a line 
of heavy palisades. About one hundred 
soldiers served as a garrison. 

To drive the English out, General 
Wayne started with a force of 1800 men 
and four six-pounders. After distributing 
the greater part of his army over the hills 
north and south, from Fort Lee to Wee- 
hawken, to prevent a sudden surprise by 
the English army of New York, he at- 
tacked the log house with the rest of his 
men in the morning of the 21st of July. 
Posting his guns only sixty yards away 
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from the entrenchments, he bombarded 
the palisades as well as the log house for 
over an hour. It is told that 52 balls went 
into the house, dismantling two guns of 
the British, killing six soldiers and wound- 
ing a number of them. But the six- 
pounders proved too inefficient to smash 
the heavy stockade. Therefore, when 
news came in the afternoon that 3,000 
English were crossing the river, General 
Wayne ordered the retreat. But his sol- 
diers, embittered by the failure of the en- 
terprise, decided to make an assault upon 
the rude fortress. Carrying the outer 
works in a few minutes, they met, how- 
ever such a heavy fire in front of the 
house that the officers found it necessary 
to call them hack, after having had 15 
killed and 49 wounded. The British, fear- 
ing other attacks, burned the house a few 
days later, as with the approach of sum- 
mer, firewood was no longer in demand. 

At places where the danger of hostile at- 
tacks was great,-the settlers banded to- 
gether and ranged their cabins in a square 
or parallelogram, so that the front sides 
and cabin doors faced the common square, 
while the back of the huts, connected by 
rows of palisades, presented a continuous 
wall. The palisades, firmly planted in the 
ground and from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, had their tops sharpened as an ad- 
ditional protection against savage intrud- 
ers. A narrow wooden support or a walk 
of earth enabled the inhabitants of the 
station to stand within the enclosure and 
fire over the top of the palisades. One or 


A frontier fort on the Missouri in the beginning of the 19th century. 
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two gates, barred by massive doors, led 
into the station. 

None of these stations became so well 
known as Boonesborough, erected in 1775 
by Daniel Boone, the famous pioneer of 
Kentucky. Collins, in his “Historical 
Sketches of Kentucky,” furnishes the fol- 
lowing description of it: “Boonesborough 
was situated adjacent to the Kentucky 
River, with one of the angles resting on its 
bank near the water, and extending from it 
in the form of a parallelogram. The 
length of the fort, allowing twenty feet 
for each cabin and opening, was about two 
hundred and sixty, and the breadth one 
hundred and fifty feet.” There exists also 
an old print after a drawing by Colonel 
Henderson. 

Boonesborough resisted several fierce at- 
tacks of the Indians, the most obstinate 
occurring in 1778, when a party of 500 
Indians, under command of the British 
Captain Duquesne, appeared before the 
station. 

Displaying: the British flag, Duquesne 
demanded an immediate surrender, threat- 
ening the massacre of all inhabitants in 
case of a refusal. But Boone and his men 
resolved to resist, and gave the Indians 
such a hot reception that they were soon 
glad to withdraw to the cover of the 
woods. 

A siege of nine days followed. -Finding 
that they could not take the station by 
force, the Indians attempted to set it on 
fire hy throwing combustibles on the roofs 
of the cabins. But the flames were speed- 
ily extinguished. Foiled in this effort, 
the enemy resorted to another experiment. 
The fort stood sixty yards from the steep 
river bank, which concealed the Indians 
from view. Under the directions of the 
English officers, the redskins now began. 
to dig a mine from the river bank into 
the fort. But one morning the sharp eyes 
of the backwoodsmen detected the dis- 
coloration of the river from the fresh 
earth thrown into it, and instantly took 
steps to defeat the project. This was 
done by cutting a deep trench under the 
palisades and then in front of the fort so 
as to intersect the approaching mine. 
Bocne also constructed a wooden cannon 
to be loaded with nails and stones. It was 
his intention to place this cannon into the 
tunnel and fire it the instant the Indians 
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would appear.. But the British, noticing 
that their plans had been discovered, aban- 
doned the siege, having had 37 killed and 
many more wounded. The loss of the he- 
roes of Boonesborough amounted to only 
two men, while but four were wounded. 
After the retreat of the enemy, the in- 
habitants of the station picked one hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds of the en- 
emy’s bullets out of the logs of their huts. 

When the construction of such stations 
was in the hands of persons commanding 
some strategic knowledge, then they be- 
came more elaborate affairs—genuine 
forts. Carefu! consideration was given to 
the situation as well as to all other means 
of defense. In front of the palisades deep 
ditches were dug, over which a draw- 
bridge led toward the entrance. The an- 
gles of the fort became strengthened by 
heavy towers or “flankers,” the upper 
stories. of which generally projected a few 
feet beyond the stockade, and were pro- 
vided with numerous loop-holes, so that 
it was impessible for any enemy to make 
a lodgment under the walls after he might 
have succeeded in reaching the foot of the 
palisades. As these flankers had but one 
enirance, mostly in the upper story and 
accessible only by a ladder, these strong- 
holds quite often baffled the most des- 
perate efforts of the besiegers. 

Very frequently a similar log house, 
but of quite larger dimensions, stood in 
the center of the fort, to serve as a last 
retreat in case all other buildings had 
fallen into the hands of the enemies. In 
the times of peace, it served as quarters 
for the officers, and underneath this was 
the magazine. Small pieces of artillery, 
generally brass four or _ six-pounders, 
stood at the most important parts of the 
stockade or upon wooden platforms erected 
especially for this purpose. 

Upon the treeless plains the construc- 
tion of forts was of course much more 
difficult. In many places it became nec- 
essary to rely on adobe, sunburnt bricks of 
clay, as used in New Mexico and Arizona. 
A good example of such adobe forts was 
Laramie, one of the many posts estab- 
lished by the American Fur Company for 
the protection of its trade. It had an ob- 
long shape. The walls were fifteen feet 
high and surmounted by palisades. The 
roofs of the apartments within, which were 
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built close to the walls, served as a ban- 
quette upon which the men stood when 
lirimg. At two of the corners were heavy 
flankers. 

According to Parkman, the fort was 
divided within by a partition; on one side 
was the square area, surrounded by the 
store rooms, offices and apartments of the 
inmates, on the other was the corral, where 
at night, or in the presence of dangerous 
Indians, the horses and mules of the fort 
were crowded for safe-keeping. ‘The main 
entrance had two gates, with an arched 
passage intervening. A little square win- 
dow high above the ground opened later- 
ally from an adjoining chamber into this 
passage, so that when the inner gate was 
closed and barred a person outside might 
still communicate with those within. This 
obviated the necessity for admitting sus- 
picious Indians into the fort for trading; 
for when danger was apprehended, the in- 
ner gate was shut tightly, and all traffic 
was carried on by means of the window. 

So Fort Laramie’ stood upon an emi- 
nence on the left side of the Platte river, 
while behind stretched a line of arid and 
desolate ridges, and behind these again, 
towering seven thousand feet aloft, rose 
the grim Black Hills. 

The many dangers which the settlers 
must face at all times caused them to in- 
stitute signals of alarm, by which neigh- 
bors might be warned or called for assist- 
ance. Reliable men, well posted on the 
numerous tricks of Indian warfare, pa- 
trolled the so-called frontier, watching all 
movements of the Indian tribes. When 
sure of some hostile intentions, these 
“Rangers” hurried to the next station 
or fort and gave the alarm. Among the 
Palatines of the Mohawk and Shoharie, 
one boom of a cannon was a notification 
to the settlers to fly to the fort. Two shots 
‘ollowing in quick succession indicated 
that the people on their way to the fort 
might encounter danger. But three shots 
gave the ‘warning that the fort was sur- 
rounded by enemies, and therefore the set- 
tlers must conceal themselves in the for- 
est. 

How necessary it was to be always on 
the alert is shown by the ill fate of Fort 
Michilimackinac, which stood on the site 
of the city of Mackinac, Michigan. When 
in 1763 the war with Pontiac broke out, 
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this fort had a garrison of thirty-five 
British soldiers under command of Cap- 
tain Etherington. Warning that the In- 
dians were plotting an assault had reached 
the fort, but the captain paid no attention 
to it. 

The sudden surprise came in the morn- 
ing of June 4th, when the Indians, camp- 
ing on the plain in front of the fort, ap- 
parently enjoyed a game of ball. Hun- 
dreds of young warriors could be seen 
running, jumping and exerting all kinds 
of tricks to catch the ball and foil the ad- 
versary. Sometimes the ball rose high in 
the air or went in graceful curves to far 
distances, followed by the players, who 
bounded after it. Without suspecting 
treachery, the soldiers of the fort, mosily 
without their weapons, stood in groups 
near the open gate, watching the fortunes 
of the game. Large numbers of Indian 
squaws apparently also interested in the 
game, had collected in the shade of the 
palisades. 

Suddenly the ball, as though driven by 
a chance stroke, described a wide curve and 
fell near the gate, the Indians jumping 
after it. But in the moment that they 
reached the spot, they raised their terri- 
ble warwhoop and brandished the knives 
which they had hidden under their breech 
cloths. At the same instant the squaws 
threw open their blankets, quickly hand- 
ing tomahawks and loaded guns to the 
men, who fell upon the defenseless sol- 
diers like a thunder storm, slaughtering 
them mercilessly. Rushing through the 
open gate, the Indians then captured all 
the other soldiers and butchered them in 
a frightful manner. 

From the day of the landing of the 
first pioneers, the women were not only 
the éfficient comrades of the men, but also 
their allies in the hours of danger. The 
chronicles relating the incidents of border 
werfare abound with stories of heroines 
who played a conspicuous part in the de- 


*fense of single log houses, as well as of 


stations and forts. Moulding the bullets 
and loading the guns, they handed them 
to the men, who could consequently fire 
three times where they otherwise could 
have done so once. If there happened to 
be a Jull during the fight, the women car- 
ried water or food to the smoke-blackened 
men, tended to the wounded, baked bread 
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or nourished the infants. In cases of 
emergency, many women stood at the loop- 
holes, firimg the rifles with all the skill 
and precision of the men. 

An example of the noble spirit that 
swelled the bosoms of such heroines is the 
instance of Elizabeth Zane, a young girl 
of seventeen years, living near Fort Henry 
in West Virginia. When in November, 
1782, the fort was besieged and the little 
garrison of fifty men had been reduced to 
only twelve, the situation became extreme- 
ly desperate, as the stock of powder gave 
out. 

There was a keg of powder stored in the 
cabin of the Zanes’, but this hut stood 
some sixty yards from the gate of the fort 
and could be reached only by passing the 
whole distance under fire of the Indians, 
a feat which seemed altogether hopeless. 
But the perilous attempt had to be made. 
When the commandant of the fort called 
for volunteers, several responded, among 
them, to the general surprise, Elizabeth 
Zane. She argued that the garrison of the 
fort was already too weak for the life of 
one of the soldiers to be risked. As her 


owr life was of no importance, she claimed 
the privilege to perform the dangerous 
task. Defeating all objections, Miss Zane 
asked to have the gate opened. Passing 
out, she strolled leisurely to her home, in 
full view of the Indians, who, wondering 
what it meant, made no-attempt to molest 
the girl. 

Entering the cabin, she found the keg 
of powder, and a few minutes later re-ap- 
peared with the keg concealed under a 
tablecloth. Not before the girl had gone 
some distance did the Indians grasp the 
situation and send a volley after her. But 
miraculously she was not struck. Reaching 
the fort in safety, she was greeted by the 
shouts of its defenders, who, inspired by 
the brave deed, fought with such tenacity 
that the Indians despaired of capturing 
the fort and finally retreated. 

Similar heroism was shown by the 
young women of Bryant Station, Ken- 
tucky, when this settlement was attacked 
in 1782 by the notorious renegade Simon 
Girty, with five hundred of his Indian fol- 
lowers. The attack found the inhabitants 
of the station utterly unprepared. The 
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greatest peril in case of a siege was the 
scarcity of water, as the spring on which 
the settlers depended was some distance 
outside of the station. Everybody knew 
that the enemy, after their first repulse, 
was lying in ambush in the neighboring 
woods. But as the need of water became 
more and more urgent, steps had to be 
taken to get it at any price. So the wo- 
men seized their buckets and started for 
the spring, while the men, with loaded 
guns, stood at the loop-holes, ready to fire 
at any Indian who might try to interfere. 
Knowing that hundreds of savage eyes 
were resting on them, the women reached 
the spring, filled the buckets and returned 
sound and safe. As had been surmised, 
ihe Indians withheld an attack, hoping 
that some men of the station might be 
caught at the spring before long. 

Among the frontier forts that became 
amous in the history of America, we find 
ilso Fort Schuyler in the upper Mohawk 
Valley. When in 1777 it became besieged 
vy seventeen hundred English and In- 
lians, the garrison was without a flag, as 
only a few weeks before Congress had de- 
cided upon the colors and arrangement 
of the American flag. In this emergency 
the garrison resolved to have a flag made. 


Having no better material at hand, the 
blue field of the flag was made from a blue 
cloak captured from the enemy. The stars 
and white stripes were cut out of some 
officers’ shirts; the red stripes out of a 
scarlet pétticoat belonging to a soldier’s 
wife. When this patchwork—the first 
American flag used in the War of Inde- 
pendence—had been sewed together, it was 
run up the flag staff, and later on floating 
victoriously over the British colors, which 
had been won in the course of this siege. 
The name of Fort St. Vincennes also 
shines. brightly in the history of our war 
for liberty. Many hundreds strong, the 
British came to capture the little fort, not 
knowing that its garrison consisted only 
of Captain Leonhard Helm and two men. 
When the British force was in sight, Cap- 
tain Helm appeared upon the walls, car- 
rying a lighted sti¢k in his hand, as if in- 
tending to fire one of the cannon sur- 
mounting the walls. Ordering the British 
to stand, he asked if they would, in case of 
surrender, grant the garrison free retreat 
with all arms and flying colors. The Brit- 
ish were glad to do so, but their counte- 
nances became very long when the three 
Americans marched out of the gate and 
left the place with all military honors. 
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Well known to the student of history 
are also the names of the forts, Washing- 
ton, Campus Martius, Niagara, Sackville, 
Dearborn, Benton, Snelling, and many 
others that played a conspicuous part dur- 
ing our Colonial and Indian wars. Un- 
fortunately not one of -these interesting 
bulwarks and stations has come down to 
us unchanged. ‘The great tide of immi- 
grants which rolled over our country like 
a mighty wave during the last century, 
swept away everything that stood in its 
way or seemed to be a hindrance. 

Just as it wiped out our virgin forests 
and the enormous herds of buffalo, deer 
and elk, so it demolished the stations and 
forts, when, after the subjection and dis- 


appearance of the Indians there was no 
longer need for such places of refuge. 

Only here and there some of the ancient 
log houses and flankers have survived the 
tempests of time. Bleached by rain and 
sunshine, covered with moss and lichen, 
they are the only relics of the heroic 
times of America. It is for the preserva- 
tion of them I plea. 

Where there are such old strongholds 
in existence, let us preserve them, in or- 
der that future generations may become 
inspired by them, and remember the un- 
known heroes and heroines who fought so 
many noble battles upon the same ground 
where we citizens of the 20th century en- 
joy a comfortable and peaceful life. 





A CALIFORNIA BOY CHUM OF SERVIA’S KING 


BY A. H. WRIGHT 


N THE CITY of Stockton, Califor- 
nia, there lives a boy who has “‘hob- 
_nobbed” with Prince George Kara- 
georgeovich, the son of the King of 
Servia. ‘This youth of the Golden State is 
Peter Krstich, and he is the son of D. P. 
Krstich, an engineer in the employ of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Peter was 
born in Berkeley, eleven years ago, but 
has been living in Stockton for three years. 
He attends the Jefferson School, and is in 
the Fifth grade. Last year he left with 
his father and sister to visit the former’s 
parents in Belgrade, the capital of Servia, 
returning to this country early last De- 
cember. 
While in Belgrade, his uncle, George 
Krstich, who is Adjutant to Prince George 
Karageorgeovich, had a uniform made for 


him like that worn by the Servian officers, . 


and one day when Peter was dressed in it 
he was taken to the palace and presented 
to the Prince. Several times during his 
stay in Belgrade, Peter was visited by the 
Prince at the home of the former’s grand- 
parents, and when Peter and his father 
were about to start for home, the Prince 
presented the California boy with a 
medal, which he took from his own coat. 
The Prince said he hoped to meet his 
American friend again, as he intends to 
visit the United States and would include 
California in his itinerary. 

















Peter Krstich. Photo by author and 
Felix J. Koch. 
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IX--The Great Day of Atonement 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE JEWISH civil year precedes 
our calendar about three months. 
Regulated by lunar time it usu- 
ally falls near October 1st. And 

yet they style their first civil month, 
their seventh. month—their first month 
beginning their religious year at the 
Spring Equinox. In the Divine ar- 
rangement meted out for Israel, religion 
always stood first. ‘These two beginnings 
of their year were prominently marked 
by their two chief religious ceremonies. 
We have already considered the Passover 
Memorial celebrated on the fifteenth day 
of the first month: let us now consider the 
Atonement Day and its sacrifices cele- 
brated on, the tenth day of the seventh 
month. Its annual repetition celebrated 
the inauguration of Israel’s Law Covenant 
by Moses, its Mediator—between God and 
the people of Israel. But it was more than 
a commemoration—more than a mere re- 
minder. 

The provisions of the Law Covenant 
were that any person of the seed of Abra- 
ham who would keep that Law perfectly 
would have the Divine favor and blessing 
to the utmost—including life eternal. But 
the Almighty, well knowing that it would 
be impossible for any imperfect being to 
fulfill the requirements of the Divine Law 
made provision that the nation might re- 
main in Divine favor from year to year 
by repetitions yearly of the Atonement 
Day sacrifices. In the original institution 
of the Law Covenant, with its sacrifices, 





the whole nation. of Israel in accepting 
that Covenant came under Divine favor as 
God’s people for a year—and no more. 
The Covenant would continue, but the jus- 
tification of the people would not continue. 
The sacrifices by which the Law Covenant 
was instituted were the same that were 
repeated annually thereafter. At the 
close of the year the Covenant did not 
cease, but the people were all under spe- 
cial condemnation. and Divine disappro- 
bation as sinners until a new Atonement 
Day made satisfaction for the people’s 
sins and extended the Divine favor toward 
them for the new year—until the next 
Atonement Day. 

Thus the people of Israel had a trial, a 
year at a time, continued with them for 
centuries. But during the entire period 
of their favor with God, not a single Jew 
was found able to keep fully the Divine 
Law—not one was counted worthy of 
eternal life. Nor could Abraham or any- 
body else have attained more under the 
Law Covenant, because imperfect—for the 
Law is the measure of a perfect man’s 
ability. This manner of continuing sin- 
forgiveness with annual repentance and 
repetition of the sacrifices, and the pro- 
curement thus of fresh trials for each new 
year, lasted for sixteen centuries and more, 
until the miraculous birth 6f Jesus. His 
transfer from the heavenly glory produced 
the one man who could and who did keep 
the Law perfectly—“The man Christ 
Jesus who gave himself a ransom price 
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for all, to be evidenced in due time”’— 
when in the end of this age he shall apply 
the merit of his sacrifice on behalf of 
Adam and. his entire race, and shall seal 
the New Covenant with Israel (Jer. 31:31- 
34.) for the blessing of every nation. 


No Jot or Tittle of the Law Shall Fail. 


It is the boast of Israel and of Christians 
that not one jot or tittle of the Divine Law 
given through Moses could fail. That is 
to say, each little particle of the Law must 
have its fulfillment. Moses himself was 
a type of the great Mediator or Atoner 
for sins, as he declares, saying, “A pro- 
phet shall the Lord your God raise up un- 
to you from amongst your brethren, like 
unto me; him shall ye hear in all things, 
whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it 
shall come to pass, that every soul, which 
will not hear that Prophet, shall be de- 
stroved from among the people.” (Acts 
3:22, 23; Deut. 18:15.) As there is to be 
a greater Mediator for the New Law Cove- 
nant yet future, so there is to be a greater 
Day of Atonement than the one which 
Moses inaugurated. And that Day of 
Atonement will have “better sacrifices” 
than the one which Moses instituted as a 
type. But now notice that no type could 
pass away, fail, without reaching its anti- 
type. Next notice that Israel’s Atone- 
ment Day has passed away! This means 
ene of two things: 

(1) That the Law has failed; or, 

(2) That the antitypical Atonement 
Day has come without Israel knowing 
about it. 

Ah, says ovr Jewish neighbor, Israel’s 
Atonement Day has not passed away— 
we observe it every year, just as our fathers 
did. For more than three thousand years 
we have kept it up! not one jot or tittle 
of our Law can pass without fulfillment. 

But our Jewish friends are mistaken. 
However honest they may intend to be in 
making their claims, we can disprove them 
from their own Law. And the sooner they 
realize the true state of the case the sooner 
will they be ready to rectify the mistake 
—-for surely there are honest and sincere 
Hebrews and many of them. 


No Priest—No Sacrifice—No Atonement 
Day. 


No Jew will dispute that the Scriptures 


~ and the Prophets. 
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declare that there is no remission of sin 
except by a blood atonement (Lev. 17:11.) 
No rabbi amongst God’s Chosen People 
will deny that the Day of Atonement sac- 
rifices could be offered only by a priest. 
And not one of them surely will deny that 
in the eight millions of their race to- 
day there is not one who could authenti- 
cate himself as a priest—as a son of Aaron. 
There is not one of the race, therefore, 
who would attempt a reproduction of the 
Tabernacle or Teniple, with its Court, its 
Holy and its Most Holy, and its Atone- 
ment Day sin-offerings. Even if they had 
the land of Palestine completely in his 
possession. And if a Tabernacle or Tem- 
ple were restored on the sacred Mount 
Moriah, not one of Israel’s eight millions 
wonld venture to offer the Atonement Day 
sacrifices—knowing, according to the Law, 
that it would mean death for him to pass 
into the presence of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and the Mercy-Seat where the blood 
of atonement must be sprinkled “To make 
atonement for the sins of all the people.” 

What means it, then, some one may ask, 
that the Jews all over the world observe 
most sacredly the tenth day of the seventh 
month of their year as the Day of Atone- 
ment! What means it that those who 
would even do business on the Seventh 
Day, in violation of the Law, will religi- 
ously abandon all business and all pleas- 
ure on his Day of Atonement? What 
means all tliis, if God’s Chosen People no 
longer have a Day of Atonement! 

Ah, well, if Christian people could 
really appreciate the situation their hearts 
and eyes would overflow with sympathy to- 
wards God’s Chosen People! They know 
that there is such a thing as sin. 

The Jewish masses still have some con- 
fidence in Abraham, in Moses, the Law 
Whatever may be the 
motives of sin in their flesh, whatever may 
be their selfish propensities in. common 
with other men, and perhaps cultivated to 
a greater intensity, nevertheless they 
know the meaning of reverence and ven- 
eration. The intelligent Jews realize the 
situation. Yet if they mention it at all, 
it is with bated breath, with fear, with the 
realization that this really explains why 
they have had no favor from the Almighty 
as a people for eighteen centuries. They 
try to forget the marks of divine disfavor 
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---the fulfillment of the prophetic declara- 
tion that they would be without priest and 
without ephod many days—many years.— 
Hosa. 3:4. 

If at any time Christians should have 
the opportunity of speaking to God’s 
Chosen People respecting this great mat- 
ter and the fact that his annual celebra- 
tion of the Atonement Day for more than 
eighteen centuries has been a farce—the 
matter should be mentioned in full sym- 
pathy and solely with the desire to call at- 
tention to the fact that where the type 
ceased the antitype had begun. In other 
words (as their Talmud instructs them, 
as well as the Bible), everything that Is- 
rael possessed in the way of a Priesthood 
and Sacrifices and a Holy and Most Holy 
have higher and spiritual antitypical par- 
allels or duplications. 

Not one jot or tittle of.the Law failed. 
The priesthood did not. cease—it merely 
passed from the typical Aaron to his great 
antitype, Messiah, of whom God 
through the Prophet David, I have sworn 
with an oath, I will not repent, Thou 
(Messiah) art a priest forever after the 
ordér of Melchisedek, (not after the order 
of Aaron.)—Psa. 110:4; Gen. 14:18. 

Until recently Christians have not been 
able (and only a few now) to give to God’s 
Chosen People any help along these lines. 
Rather, they have hindered them. So- 
called Christian nations, devoid -of the 
Spirit of Christ, have black-listed and 
tabooed and defrauded and persecuted the 
Jew in nearly every nation of Europe. 
They have called them Christ-killers and 
told them that God would everlastingly 
torment them, unless they ceased to be 
Jews and joined some Christian sect or 
party. Is it any wonder that the Jew 
classes the Christian as his enemy? Is it 
any wonder that he is suspicious, and pre- 
fers to believe that the unfulfilled promises 
and Oath of God must yet be fulfilled to 
his nation ? It is no wonder. 

The true explanation of matters, how- 
ever, is this: As not every one who is cir- 
cumeised in the flesh and calls himself a 
Jew is really recognized of God as such, 
so likewise not every Christian who names 
the name of Jesus is accepted of the 
Father. On the contrary, the Scriptures 
assure us that the true Church of Christ 
is not any of the sects of Christendom; 
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they tell us that the Church of the First 
Borns have their names written in heaven. 
Hence the Church rolls furnish no criter- 
ion whatever as respects saintship or re- 
lationship to God. The majority of Chris- 
tendom is properly styled by some, “The 
Christian world.” To them the word 
Christian is a misnomer. The Cause of 
Christ would be far better off without 
their adherence or support. They have 
helped to deceive both the Jews and the 
heathen as respects the true Christianity 
set forth by Jesus and his Apostles. They 
are of the world, and have neither part nor 
lot .with Christ. We are glad, however, 

that neither they, nor the Jews whom they 
denounce. are destined to eternal torment, 
but, on the contrary, that for them God’s 
great provision is a full opporttinity for 
eternal life as perfected human beings in 
a world-wide Eden. All of these blessed 

opportunities will be secured to mankind 
through the antitypical Day of Atonement 
and its higher priest and better sacrifices 
for sin. 


Tumcal and Antitypical Sin Atonement. 


The worldly-wise of to-day, Christians 
and Jews, are aligning themselves with the 
Higher Critics and Evolutionists, telling 
us that if there was an Adam and Eve, at 
least there has been no fall and that we 
should put our trust in Evolution. We 
should believe neither in the Atonement 
Day for sin nor in a coming Messiah and 
his glorious Empire of Righteousness, nor 
think it necessary to have such aid. In- 
deed, they doubt if there is a God, or, per- 
chance, acknowledging one, they deny his 
love for mankind or his interest in human 
welfare—except as blind laws of Evolu- 
tion shall, through Trust, Syndicate and 
Labor Unions, decree the survival of the 


. fittest—the more able in crushing out the 


happiness and life of the less fit, instead of 
helping them. 

But the word of God stands sure. There 
is a great malevolent influence at work 
amongst mankind. Sin and Death are 
reigning. Constitutional hereditary in- 
fluences are increasing instead of dimin- 
ishing. Statistics show us that despite all 
the acknowledged increased skill of hu- 
manity along -the lines of medicine and 
surgery, nevertheless the death rate 
amongst infants is not diminishing. The 
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records of insane asylums show that insan- 
ity is rapidly increasing. Prison records 
and newspaper records show that crime 
and immorality are increasing. Every fact 
agrees with the declaration of Scripture 
that our race is under the dominion, under 
the rule of Sin and Death, and not under 
the reign of righteousness and J.ife-ever- 
lasting, its reward. We therefore should 
be deeply interested, Christians and Jews, 
in Sin-Atonement. If anything can be de- 
vised or done to release our race from pres- 
ent conditions of sorrow, pain and death— 
to joy and harmony with God and ever- 
lasting life, surely every member of the 
race is deeply, intensely interested there- 
in. 

The Bible, that wonderful Book so sadly 
misunderstood and misrepresented, both 
by friends and foes, gives the only key of 
hope. It tells us of a great Day of Atone- 
ment *n which, by Divine provision, better 
sacrifices for sins will make complete 


atonement for the original sin of Adam 
‘and grant complete relief from its death 
sentence—“Dying thou shalt die.” Israel’s 
great Atonement Day and its sacrifices 


and the Covenant with which they were 
connected and the Priests and Levites who 
served, and the people who thereby were 
blessed, were all typical of this great ar- 
rangement which “God has purposed in 
himself from before the foundation of the 
world’”—that all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed through the seed of Abra- 
ham—the Spiritual Seed, as the stars of 
heaven, the glorified Messiah and_ his 
Bride--and also through the earthly 
seed, natural Israel, who ultimately joined 
by all the nations, will become as the 
sand of the seashore for multitude. Let 
us look first at 


The Type and the Antitype. 


In the type first came the consecration 
of the: priests—the bullock, representing 
the High Priest; was slain and subse- 
quently the Lord’s goat, representing the 
under-priests, was also slain. Thus was 
indicated the great fact that the sacrifice 
of Christ and of his followers—their re- 
punciation of the earthly nature—was 
necessary in order to their attainment of 
the kingly priesthood typified in Melchi- 
sedek, who was a “priest upon his throne.” 
—Lev. 9:23; Psa. 110:4. 


Next in turn the Atonement Day sac- 
rifices show the same bullock and the same 
goat; typical of The Christ, Head and 
Body, whose sacrificial death not only 
served for the consecration of the real 
priesthood, but also will be acceptable by 
Jehovah as the price of the world’s At-one- 
ment with God. These “better sacrifices,” 
fully rewarded and more in the exaltation 
of the sacrificers to glory, honor and im- 
mortality in the Kingdom, are applicable 
for the sins of the whole world—‘“all the 
people.” ‘Thus did Israel’s bullock of the 
Day of Atonement and bullock of the 
priest’s consecration represent the conse- 
cration and death of Jesus the great Sin- 
bearer, who died, the Just for the unjust, 
to bring us back into harmony with God. 
His high exaltation by resurrection to the 
highest plane of spirit being has been a 
reward not only to his own sacrifice, but 
has qualified him to be the great King of 
kings and Lord of lords. Through him 
Jehovah God will fulfill all the gracious 
promises made to Abraham and reiterated 
to Isaac, Jacob and through the prophets 
—“In thy Seed all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed.” 

As the Lord’s goat was taken from the 
people, so the Little Flock, the Royal 
Priesthood, the followers of Jesus gath- 
ered from every nation, Jew and Gentile, 
will constitute Messiah’s associates on the 
spirit plane. As the Lord’s goat in the 
type underwent all the experiences of the 
bullock, so of the footstep followers of 
Jesus it is declared that they must walk 
in his footsteps, must suffer with Christ, 
must be dead with him, must go with him 
“outside the camp,” must with him bear 
the reproaches of those, whose eyes of 
understanding are still blinded by. the 
great Adversary and who therefore know 
them not, even as they knew him not. The 
sacrifice of the antitypical bullock was ac- 
complished more than eighteen centuries 
ago. 

The sacrifice of the antitypical goat class 
has been in process from the Day of Pente- 
cost until now. According to our under- 
standing of the Scriptures, therefore, this 
Gospe! Age has been the’ antitypical Day 
of Atonement in which “the better sacri- 
fices” have been offered.—Romans 12:1; 
Heb. 9:23. 

The privilege and opportunity of join- 
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ing in this sacrificial work is limited to a 
certain number who must have certain 
characteristics—character-likeness to the 
Great High Priest. We understand that 
this elect Church and saintly few is almost 
complete, and that the nominal Church 
systems have neither part nor lot in the 
maiter, being unrecognized of the Lord, 
unauthorized. In all of them there have 
been saints and proportionately as these 
saintly ones were therein, the light of the 
world was in them, and proportionately 
as these were fewer there was grosser dark- 
ness. All the time, however, God recog- 
nized the few, and not others, as_ his 
Church, saying, “Fear not, Little Flock; 
for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom.” (Luke 12:32.) 
“Gather my saints together unto me, those 
who have made a Covenant with me by 
sacrifice.” “They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make 
up my jewels.”—Psa. 50:5; Mal. 3:17. 
As we have already seen, two different 
classes have been elected, the one during 
the Jewish Age of Favor, the other dur- 
ing this Gospel Age. And these are to co- 


labor during the reign of Messiah for 1,000 
years for the blessing of Israel and all the 
families of the earth. The non-elect, in- 
stead of being doomed to an eternity of 


torture, are to have glorious privileges 
and opportunities for attaining eternal 
life and eternal harmony with God ‘under 
the reign of the elect—the Kingdom of 
Heaven primarily spiritual, secondarily 
the earthly, its agency or channel. 


The Atonement is Two-Fold. 


The word At-one-ment refers to two 
parties out of harmony becoming recon- 
ciled. Original sin brought humanity 
under the condemnation of the Divine 
sentence of death. The real Atonement 
Day sacrifices will fully accomplish the 
satisfaction of Divine Justice, but still 
more will remain to be done. And it is 
for this great work that Messiah’s King- 
dom has been promised and will be inau- 
gurated. Man. will still needs to be recon- 
ciled to God. Not that man has any real 
grievance against his Creator, but because 
his fall brought him into a condition of 
“enmity against God” and righteousness. 

Instead of love, peace, joy and goodness 
which were originally part of his charac- 


ter when created in the image and like- 
ness of his Maker, man now finds himself 
full of an opposite spirit—selfishness, 
envy, hatred, strife—works of the flesh 
and of the devil. Man now needs to be 
reconciled to God—to be brought back 
again to the place where he cannot only 
properly appreciate Divine Justice, Wis- 
dom, Love and Power, but to the place 
where he can live in full harmony with 
that high appreciation—live acceptably to 
God and therefore to be permitted to live 
forever and to enjoy his Creator’s blessings 
as fully as do the holy angels. 

The great work of the Day of Atone- 
ment, therefore, may in this sense of the 
word be considered as including the thou- 
sand years of Messiah’s reign, during 
which he will make atonement with the 
Lord for all the willing and obedient of 
Adam’s race, assisting, encouraging, up- 
lifting, correcting, ‘reproving, blessing 
every nation, people and kindred. Ulti- 
mately we are assured that all who decline 
this free gift of God’s love will be com- 
pletely and everlastingly destroyed, anni- 
hilated in the Second Death, from which 
there will be no recovery. 

In the type the blessing of the world 
was represented as accomplished by the 
high priest on the Day of Atonement after 
he had made satisfaction to Justice. Then 
coming out of the Most Holy he laid aside 
the sacrificial garments and put on the 
robes of glory and beauty, which fore- 
shadowed his great work as the Mediator 
of the New Covenant between God and 
the World. Proceeding to the altar of 
sacrifice, the high priest lifted up his 
hands and blessed the people, who lay 
prostrated before him in sackcloth and 
ashes. No wonder that the people rose 
up and gave a shout of thanksgiving for 


‘the cancellation of their sins for a year, 


in the type. In the antitype they will rise 
up from the dust of ignorance and super- 
stition and sin, and arise from the tomb, 
to praise God and by his grace to attain 
unto the glorious perfection. he has de- 
signed for mankind in an earthly paradise, 
world-wide. Ah! there is a wonderful 
force and beauty in God’s Plan, and noth- 
ing illustrates it better than the Day of 
Atonement and its sacrifices and ultimate 
blessings as God gave these in a typical 
way to his Chosen People. 





OIL AS FUEL FOR WARSHIPS 


‘ 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 








One of the favorite arguments of many naval officers to the wider use of oil as 
fuel for our warships has been the plea that, while oil is superior to coal as fuel, and 
is preferable in the cases of merchant steamers that make regular runs between 
ports where oil may always be secured, the navy is called upon to send its ships all 
over the world, at out of the way places and far from sources of oil supply, while coal 
may be had at nearly every port of any consequence. In this article, Mr. Inkersley 
effectually disposes of this fallacious argument by showing that vessels may be eco- 
nomically fitted with convertible furnaces, which enable them to use either oil or 
coal, and points as examples to the steamers of the T'oyo Kisen Kaisha, the Japan- 
ese line which runs between San Francisco and the Orient—THE Epttor. 








EFORE THE CLOSE of the 
19th century, vessels plying 
along the Pacific Coast were 


using oil as fuel, and in the last 
year of the century the conversion of the 
steamers Alameda and Mariposa, owned by 
the Oceanic Steamship Company, into oil- 
burners attracted the attention of shipping 
men generally to the advantages of crude 


petroleum as fuel. On: one of the early 
voyages of the Mariposa a naval engineer 
made the round trip from San Francisco 
to Tahiti, but, though his report was fav- 
orable, the Navy Department did nothing 
in the direction of the adoption of oil as 
fuel until a year or two ago, whem the 
coast defense steamer Cheyenne was con- 
verted into an oil burner for the purpose 
of testing the value of the new fuel. The 
experiments on the Cheyenne convinced 
the naval officers who made them of the 
great utility of oil, and the Navy Depart- 
ment gave orders that all the small vessels 
going to navy yards for repairs should be 
equipped with oil burning apparatus. 
The experience of more than a decade 
has shown conclusively that liquid fuel 
is not only more economical than coal, but 
more efficient. Nor does oil involve 
greater danger than the use of coal; for 
the exercise of the same care and intelli- 
gence that prevents fires from occurring 


in the coal-bunkers ,will prevent damage 
from the explosive gases contained in pe- 
troleum. Of course, some accidents have 
happened on craft using oil as fuel, but it 
has been shown. that these were due to the 
fact that some common precaution was 
neglected. It has been said that liquid 
fuel is more economical than coal. Four 
and one-quarter barrels of oil will evapo- 
rate as much water and generate as much 
steam as one long ton (2240 pounds) of 
coal, though the oil weighs only 1423 lbs., 
or 817 lbs. less than the coal. A steamer 
that formerly used 135 tons of coal per 
day is now securing better results by the 
consumption of 560 barrels of oil. The 
coal, at $6.75 per ton, cost $911.25, while 
the oil, at one dollar a barrel, costs $560, 
or $321.25 less. And the lower initial 
cost is only part of the saving effected by 
the use of oil. To coal a ship requires a 
gang of highly-paid stevedores, and, when 
the work of coaling is over, the whole ves- 
sel is black and grimy with coal dust, and 
the ship’s crew has a long, hard job of 
scrubbing and cleaning to do. All that is 
needed to put oil on a vessel is a pump and 
a sufficient length of rubber hose. The 
process of taking on oil creates no dust, 
and interferes with no other work that 
may be in. progress. Whereas it takes a 
day or two to coal a ship, it can be “oiled” 
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in an hour or two. When it comes to 
burning the fuel, the advantage in the 
matter of cleanliness again is with the oil. 
Coal, while being burned, scatters cinders 
and dust widely, whereas oil is free from 
this drawback. Coal must be supplied to 
the furnaces by gangs of firemen, each of 
whom receives wages of forty or fifty dol- 
lars a month. Oil is supplied automati- 
cally to the furnace, and one man tending 
the burners can keep a hotter fire than a 
gang of stokers at a coal furnace. On an 
oil-burning vessel ten men can do the work 
that on a coal-consuming craft would keep 
four times that number of men: busy. On 
a coal burning vessel, especially in tropical 
waters, the stoke hole is an inferno, and 
deaths from prostration are not infre- 
quent among the firemen, whereas the 
fire-room of an oil-burner is cool and 
clean. No shovels or other firing tools are 
needed on an oil burning craft, and the 
saving on these implements amounts to a 


considerable sum in a year. On an ocean- 


going vessel that burns coal, the task of 
keeping things clean is a never-ending one, 
while on an oil-burner, most of the dirt is 
eliminated, and a smaller force can keep 
the vessel spotless. The freedom from 
soot, dust and cinders adds more to the 
comfort of passengers than any improve- 
ment that has been made in ocean-going 
craft in recent years. The use of oil ren- 
ders it possible to maintain a steady steam 
pressure, and saves the machinery from 
much wear and tear. The oil occupies less 


space than coal, thus leaving more room 
for freight and passengers. It increases 
the speed of a vessel and its steaming 
radius. ; 

Where circumstances render it desir- 
able, a vessel can,’be equipped so as to burn 
either coal or oil. For example, the Jap- 
anese Company, Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 
equipped its turbine liners Tenyo Maru 
and Chiyo Maru with oil-burners, but, 
finding that coal could be obtained more 
cheaply in Japan and oil more cheaply 
in California, the vessels were fitted 
with convertible furnaces, capable of 
using either coal or oil. On the way from 
Japan to San Francisco they burn coal, 
but on: the return trip to Japan they burn 
oil. At times, some of the furnaces on 
these ships may be burning oil, while 
others are consuming coal. It was sup- 
posed at one time that a vessel equipped 
to burn oil would be helpless if she could 
not get it, but evidently that is not so. 

California is greatly interested in the 
adoption of oil as fuel in the navy; for, 
if American warships burn petroleum, a 
great market will be created for Califor- 
nian oil, insuring a steady price for one 
of the most abundant products of the State 
and a great development of the oil-pro- 
ducing industry. Urged by these consid- 
erations, the oil-producers of California 
intend to make concerted efforts to induce 
the Navy Department to adopt petroleum 
as fuel for the nation’s fighting ships and 
transports. 
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IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND 


Edwin L. Sabin, one of the best writers 
in the world on the picturesque life of the 
great cattle ranges, and author of the 
popular “Bar B Boys,” has brought forth 
a sequel to that excelient story, under the 
title “Range and Trail, or The Bar B’s 
Great Drive.” In it he imtroduces the 
reader to many of the characters of the 
earlier book, and the story is one calcu- 
lated to stimulate more than ever the in- 
terest in the life and history of the cow- 
punchers and the methods of the old cat- 
tle ranches now so rapidly diminishing. 
The tale is based upon the adventures of 
Phil Macowan, a young Easterner, who 
reaches the Bar B ranch in midwinter, 
shares the hardships of the cowmen and 
assists in the driving up of a new herd of 
cattle from the south in the spring. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Especial interest attaches to a work just 
produced by S. 8. Curry, Ph. D., Litt: D., 
entitled “Mind and Voice,” in which the 
author discusses instructively the princi- 
ples and methods of vocal training. It is 
Dr. Curry’s opinion that there is really a 
science of expression, a science of the 
voice, and he deals with his subject in a 
scholarly and impressing manner. LExer- 
cise and training, the motive power of the 
voice, education and faults of breathing, 
the co-ordination of diaphragm and vocal 
bands, and extensive discussion of sound 
waves, are among the many interesting 
features of the book. 

Expression Company, Boston. 


The works of George Wharton James 
have long been standard ini the literature 
of the Far West, his delightful writings 
about the old missions and other features 
of the Pacific Coast having earned him 
nation-wide, even world-wide, fame. He 
has just added to the list of his produc- 
tions an admirable volume entitled “The 
Grand Canyon of Arizona,” which is quite 
up to his usual style. It is highly enter- 
taining and instructive, splendidly illus- 
trated with half-tones, and makes the 


reader eager for a trip to the picturesque 
wilds of which it treats. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Ani invaluable book for hunters, camp- 
ers and other lovers of the out-of-doors is 
“Backwoods Surgery and Medicine,” by 
Charles Stuart Moody, M. D., who, in this 
handy volume, gives excellent practical ad- 
vice for the preservation of health in the 
woods and fields. He mentions the vari- 
ous ailments apt to be found, and the rem- 
edies for them, and for a variety of hurts 
from accidents. First aid treatment, rem- 
edies for bites of snakes and insects, and 
a list of surgical articles and medicines 
apt to be of service during an outing are 
included ini the book. 

Outing Publishing Co., New York. 


Hudson Maxim is not only a leader 
in the materia] sciences and in invention, 
but he is likewise a writer of high ability, 
with a truly admirable power of analysis. 
In “The Science of Poetry and the Phil- 
osophy of Language,” he offers a practical 
method for literary criticism and a stand- 
ard of uniform judgment for determining 
the relative merits of literary productions. 
The work is marked by its scientific origi- 
nality, and certainly proves the versatility 
of the author’s mind. In the book he has 
applied to literature the same analytical 
methods of thought that have made him 
famous among the Governments of the 
world for his production of smokeless pow- 
ders and high explosives. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“Chinese Fairy Stories”. is exactly de- 
scribed by its title. It is an attractive 
volume, by Norman H. Pitman, who is an 
American teacher in the Provincial Col- 
lege, near Peking, and has obtained his 
material at first hand. The book is a col- 
lection of interesting Chinese fairy tales 
and folk lore, suggestive of the Arabian 
Nights. It is well printed and handsome- 
ly illustrated in colors. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
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One of the strongest stories of the year 
is “The Doctor’s Lass,” by Edward C. 
Booth. It is strong not only in its lan- 
guage and dramatic features, but in the 
originality of its plot, which proposes 
many problems of human nature to the 
reader. ‘The Doctor, abandoned by the 
woman loved for another man, lives a life 
of sorrow until he learns that his former 
sweetheart has died, leaving him her 
daughter for a ward. The tale is full of 
intensity, and the growth in love of the 
Doctor for the young girl makes a strange- 
ly attractive story. The work is well il- 
lustrated. 

The Century Co., New York. 


As a testimonial to the late Bronson 
Howard, who died two years ago, his fel- 
low members cf the American Dramatists’ 
Club, of which he was the founder and 
president, have published a neat volume, 
in which the biography of that brilliant 
writer, together with the addresses deliv- 
ered at the memorial meeting held in the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, are printed, 
together with illustrations well selected, 
showing Bronson Howard at various ages, 
and members of his family. 


Many interesting data are contained in 
two recent publications of the Census Bu- 
reau of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. They are the reports on Street 
and Electric Railways and on Benevolent 
Institutions. Both are rich in full tables 
of statistics. 


In “Rhymes of Home,” Burges John- 


son, whose “Beastly Rhymes” and 
“Rhymes of Little Boys” have already 
placed him in the forefront of humorous 


yet appealing versifiers, has collected a_ 


number of very clever verses, mostly re- 
lating to such domestic subjects as Mat- 
ing, Building, Life Year In and Year 
Out, the Little Folks, and so on. Each of 
the fifty-seven poems is of high quality, 
the treatment suggesting the work of 
Eugene Field. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


The reason for the publication of “Col- 
lece Davs’ Essays” is difficult. to discover. 
The volume, a small one, consists of a 
collection of sophomoric essays,  writ- 
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ten during and immediately after the 
Civil War, by Reuben Alonzo Gibson, 
Ll. B. One of many entertaining ex- 
cerpts that might be made is the follow- 
ing, written in 1864: 

“We have no doubt but that im very or- 
dinary times Mr. Lincoln would make a 
capital President, to say the least, ‘To- 
gether with his honesty, he has good judg- 
ment and a desire to do right. He wouid 
be a useful and honorable member of 
society, and could fill a position in a State 
Legislature, but he is not great enough 
to command the destinies of a mighty 
nation in her hour of greatest peril. He 
has proved himself not competent to man- 
age our national affairs, and why shall we 
deprive the world of the good he might 
do elsewhere and perhaps seal our nationa! 
ruin by keeping him longer outside of his 
natural sphere?” 

The book is trivial and untimely, and 
not worth the reading, except for many 
such humorous effusions as that above. 

Nixon-Jones Printing Co., St. Louis, 


“Flamsted Quarries” is a pretty story 
by Mary E. Waller, which is descriptive 
of present-day conditions in the United 
States, social and industrial. The heroine 
is a little girl taken off the stage of a vau- 
deville theatre in New York by a fatherly 
priest and transplanted from the metro- 
politan night life to the healthful atmos- 
phere of a little Maine village, among the 
granite quarries. It is a story of love, 
horesty and the simple life, well worth 
the reading. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $1.50. 


A delightful little story is “The Wheels 
of Time,” by Florence L. Barclay, in 
which are narrated the experiences, the 
miseries and trials of a young married 
couple, who become cooled toward one 
another by reason of the husband’s devo- 
tion to his profession and the wife’s fond- 
ness for gayety. Finally, in an hour of 
deep agony, the true natures of each are 
mutually recognized, the true love that 
has existed all along asserts itself, and the 
ending is happy. ‘The book may be read 


‘with profit by many a married couple, to 


whom life seems unattractive by reason of 
mutual misunderstanding. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
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Let the Zerolene bear 
‘fide in your car. He 
kills worry, trouble and 

repair bills. 


- ZEROLENE 


The One Oil for all 
Gasoline Motors 


In sealed cans with patent spout. Barrels for garage trade. 
Sold by most dealers; if not at yours, write to the 


" ol tae ieethiahowor Standard Oil Company 


that oil.” 461 Market St., San Francisco (Incorporated) 








Another good thing from Hawaii! The 
pure, non-alcoholic juice of “Picked Ripe” 
Hawaiian Pineapples, bottled where grown. 
A wonderful new drink. Beautiful, mellow, 
satisfying, healthful. in red on every 
Look for the bottle. When 


signature of druggists and 
grocers haven't 

One . it, send us their 

names and get 


a useful booklet 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS CO., Ltd., 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A New Idea—Individual Libraries 
One of the many advantages .of GlobeSWernicke Bookcases is the 


creating of individual libraries in any room, enabling each member of 
the family to have his or her books where they are instantly accessible. 


Globe=Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are fully described in our new 1911 Catalogue, which contains many prac- 
tical suggestions for clever decorative effects, and tells in detail the many 


points of Globe“Wernicke superiority. 


“The World’s Best Books’’ is a valuable guide in selecting a library. and contains 
authentic lists prepared by prominent literary authorities, for children and adults, 
“Those who love books will find this volume of ows service, and 


its celections made on 


A copy will be mailed free “vith ‘the 1911 Catalog on request. 
The Globe“WernickeCo. Dept. J. , Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


is of wisdom 


‘alo News. 








CAMP AHWAHNEE 


Yosemite 


At the foot of Glacier Point Trail. 
Opposite Yosemite Falls. Every tent 
electric lighted. The most luxurious 
camp in the Valley. 


W. M. Sell, Jr., Manager 





Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ing colleges. 
and , Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and Civil Service 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations, 


page cataleg free. Write te-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 




















PETRIFIED FOREST 


Five miles from Calistoga on the Santa 
Rosa road. One of the world’s wonders. 
Here the eye is attracted and the mind is 
overwhelmed in a bewildering mass of 
giant trees trampled to earth by the forces 
of early volcanic action and long since 
turned to stone. Good automobile road. 


J. I. NELSON, Santa Rosa, 
R. F. D. No. 6 


PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
Invent.” E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 

















WHAT 25 CENTS WILL DO 


Return this ad with 25 cents and the names 
and addresses of five Real Estate agents, and 
you will receive one year’s subscription to our 

aper. Your name in our Big Mail Directory 
ree for three months, from which you will get 
lots of mail, 25 nice assorted post cards free, 
and also some of our new commission circulars. 
Send at once to the 

PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY 
388 Pleasant Ave., Dept. O., New York. 
It will pay you to accept above offer.—Editor. 











VNTR MET BUEN .C $150 


Cash each month se- 
curing pledges from people to save and invest 
from $1.00 to $10.00 per month in handsome build- 
ings in their own city; every dollar secured b; 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


No experience necessary. I teach ze how. 
A local company to own and manage the build- 
ings will be organized. You will receive bonus 
shares enough to make Pry the largest stock- 
holder. This is a splendid opportunity for men 
and women without capital to become indepen- 
dent. I need you, no matter where you are 
located. You can work all or part of the time. 
Send your name and address today for my 

free and full information. 


Merrill, 513 Monon Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 
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Not Scraps and Snippets 


Not condensations or abstracts or extracts, but complete articles, reproduced with- 
out change from the leading English quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies, by the 
ablest writers, on the most timely and important subjects, go to the making of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Published weekly, it is able to present its material while the topics considered are 
stil] fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical] literature to select from, it is able to 
present more important articles by well known and brilliant writers than any other 
single magazine. It publishes 








The Best Fiction 
The Best Literary Criticism 


The Best Essays 
The Best Travel Articles 
The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the reading matter is not 
smothered in advertising. The numbers for a year contain as much as two of the 


four-dollar magazines. 
The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without missing an issue 


for 64 years, and was never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 


THE LIVING AGE .The only American Magazine exclusively 


r : 3 . devoted to the reprinting, without 
1S Alone in its Field abridgment, of the nal saosin and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Specimen copy free. 

Terms: $6.00 a year. Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00. 





THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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& » m For Liquor and 
v eele\ Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years. 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


——- . . Kansas City, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. i Pa. 
Denver, Col. i St. Louis, Mo. Columbus, Ohio. Pie ae Filth Ave. 
West Haven, Conn. . 2801 Locust St. Portland, Oregon. Providence, R. I. 
bien , Manchester, N. H. Phi i Bo, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Atlanta, — ids Mich. Buffalo, N. Y, N'BroedSt. London, England. 


CORRECT THINKING] |\y,,7anita Hall 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW C PALO ALTO, CAL. 


The First on = BR yo ge >» S 2 Ee Leisure A home school for boys desiring a thorough pre- 
By PARKER H SERCOMBE paration for college. Lack of rigid classification 
Ea ¥ makes for rapid advancement. Location adja- 


tor To-Morrow Magazine 
“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- cent to Stanford University permits unusual ad- 
mit their own | Sarees to fade and die for want vantages. Ample facilities for all athletic sports. 


per , plying the knowledge they have but do Eighteenth year opens August 30th. Send for 


ae of Angora cats, who know hew illustrated catalogue. 
their pets have become beautiful as the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
ey ME RR plied to their own race.’ 

“The world tho essly overlooks the princi- 
ee employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 


its corresponding application to the human - e 
oe Sitan os a me “at to live a Pa Miss Har ker S School 


directed, reasoned-out 























Our Entire —— of Education is Wron : 
Dear Mr. Serco ™ Home.and Day School for Girls. 
versal and Thinking” is to Se most uni- P Int diat d 

nd_unsecta book I have ever read. 

“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- Col cge reparatory, ntermedia © an 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley. Primary Departments. Accredited. 
a a I gg | 

m an era. ne 0 e 2 
mance a ae Savior promised. Ideal location, new buildings. 


Respectt kon a. WILLIAMS. Catalogue upon Application. 


%e. th Five Coples, $1. $15 the hundred. iss ee 
To “MORR Ow ‘SUSLISTING COMPANY PALO ALTO, California 
E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MR. AUTO DRIVER OR OWNER:— 

Ever realize how vitally important Good Oil is to your car? You 
may have the best Automobile and equipment but aothing is so necessary as 
perfect lubrication. Never use any but the Best oil. You probably now 
use our “EUCLID” Auto Cylinder Oil if not you hardly know real satisfaction 
in driving your car. Be sure to ask for it next time. Sold by most of the 
large dealers. If you cannot getit ask for sample or better still send us an 
order. Freight paid on 10 Gallons and up. A 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Yours -truly, 


Est. 1888 THE RELIANCE OIL AND GREASE CO. 
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51 50 SUBSCRIBE FOR 51 50 
THE 


Banker a. Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU.. No free sample copies. 





The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


36 West 25th St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SAVE 50 PERCENT 
very tographer, shane as eae e yOu 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensa’ 
WILL HA TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
you acquainted wi best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 


1221 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE. 


Every lady who desires to keep up her attrac- 
tive appearance, while at the Theatre, attending 
Receptions, when shopping, while traveling and 
on all occasions should carry in her purse a 
booklet of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves. 
This is a dainty little booklet of exquisitely per- 
fumed powdered leaves which are easily re- 
moved and applied to the skin. It is invaluable 
when the face becomes moist and flushed, and is 
far superior to a powder puff, as it does not spill 
and soil the clothes. 

It removes dirt, soot and grease from the face, 
imparting a cool, delicate bloom to the complex- 
ion. Sent anywhere on receipt of 10 cents in 
stamps or coin. F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones 
Street, New York. 

















Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless’”’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place _ all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 

















Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and Tar 





Clears 
The Voice 


Sold by Druggists 





Pike’s Toothache Drops 
Cure in One Minute 

















BoTTLe en BOTTLE 


Presidents, Kings, Queens and the World's Leaders Use 


THERMOS 


WHY NOT YOU? 

THERMOS in the hands of Lieutenant Peary 
was carried to the top of the world; it accom- 
panied Lieutenant Shackleton to within 111 
miles of the South Pole; the Colonel Roosevelt 
Expedition to Mombassa; the Richard Harding 
Davis Expedition io the Equator, in the heart 
of the African Congo; the Wright Brothers, 
Count Zeppelin and Curtiss through Cloudland; 
is in the White House with President Taft; a 
good servant to the crowned heads of all Europe 
—and best of all, is contributing to the comfort 
of millions of people throughout the thirty civi- 
lized countries of the globe. 

Every need of the family, from infancy to old 
age, has been provided for in THERMOS. Every 
home that shelters small children has require- 
ments that can be met in no other way—save 
through THERMOS. For the health of young 
children, THERMO® is a necessity—for THER- 
MOS is sanitary. Liquids fed to infants from 
THERMOS are germ-free. THERMOS not only 
saves sickness, but saves labor. In the night 
time, hot or cold beverages are always ready— 
without loss of sleep. ._In the sickroom, THER- 
MOS proves a blessing and affords hot choco- 
lates, broths or cold drinks at the exact moment 
wanted. THERMOS tea or coffee pots are a 
real necessity in any household where various 
members breakfast or lunch at different hours. 
There is no longer any need for reheating tea or 
coffee for each member of the family. With a 
THERMOS tea or coffee pot each member may 
have the same excellent tea or coffee whenever 
they are ready for it. A THERMOS BOTTLE 
in your husband’s lunch box or the children’s 
means hot tea, coffec or chocolate whenever they 
want it. With a THERMOS decanter you can 
serve your favorite beverages just as wanted, 
when wanted. With a THERMOS jar your 
roasts or solid foods, ice-cream and ices can be 
served at any temperature desired. The THER- 
MOS humidor preserves the moisture, the flavor 
of the leaf and the original strength and aroma 
of cigars, cigarettes or tobacco. Made in silver- 
trimmed mahogany or Circassian walnut. THER- 
MOS is indispensable for automobiling, yacht- 
ing, hunting, fishing, golfing, boating, sickroom, 
nursery, office, factory, home or travel. THER- 
MOS keeps contents hot 24 hours or cold 3 days. 
Works both ways. Lasts a life-time. No chemi- 
cals used. Please be cautious. Look for the 
name THERMOS on every genuine article. 
Prices from $3.00 up. Sold the world over. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY, 
Thermos Building, 243-247 W. 17th St., New York 
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Sageatic PUBLISHER 
#7 | of The Overland 

' Monthly will be 

glad to send you—if you 
will send him your 
‘name and address on 
the Coupon below— 


particulars concerning 

an opportunity to intro- 
duce the Overland 
Monthly to ten of your 
friends on excep- | Pleas 


send me 
particulars 


tionally favorable BE pe 
| your special offer 
terms. 


to subscribers. 


Publisher of 
Overland Monthly, 773 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Trip ‘round the World | 
For $1.50 


A N invitation is extended to you 





by the Editor of THE TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE, to join him ina 

‘‘ Fireside’? Trip ’round the World, 

starting in January and extending 

through the year 1910. The Important 

sections of many countries will be 

covered on this ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip, and 

each section will be described and ex- 

plained by a traveler who has recently visited it. Every description will be pro- 

fusely illustrated. 

This ‘‘Fireside’’ Trip ’round the World will prove very interesting to you, and it 
will also be highly instructive to the 
whole family. Your entire expense 
will be limited to $1.50, which covers 
the twelve numbers of THE TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE during the year 1910. 
If you wish to see a few numbers of 
THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE before 
accepting our Editor’s invitation, we 
will mail you three recent issues 

(which sell for 45 cents) upon receipt of 25 cents in coin or stamps. 


Please Use This Coupon *@& Editor 
THE 


TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE 


Travel so Seabees 


M agazine Trip ‘round the World for 
$1.50. Please send me three 
recent issues, as per special 

offer, for which I enclose 26c. 


375 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ABIS 


Sugar Wafers 


The success of any dessert is doubly assured 


if served with dainty NABISCO SUGAR 
WAFERS. A flavor to accord with any 


beverage, fruit or ice. 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—another unique dessert confec- 
tion. Nabisco goodness enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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